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Teſtimonies of VoLTAIRE 
concerning the Abbot de 
St. REAL's Hiſtory, 


— The Author of our Tragedy of Manlius 
took his ſubjet from Otway's Venice 
Preſerv'd ; and each, from the Hiſtory of the 
Conſpiracy of the Marquis of Bedmar, wrote 
by the Abbot de St. REAL; and give me 
leave to add, that this piece of Hiſtory, equal, 
perhaps, to Salluſt, is much ſuperior either 
to your Otway, or our Manlius. 


Voltaire's Eſſay on Tragedy. Addreſſed to Lord Bol- 
lingbrgke. | 


The Abbot de St. "in as was born at 
Chamberry, but educated in France. His 
Hiſtory of the Conſpiracy of the Spaniards a- 
gainſt Venice, is a Maſter- piece. 


„„ Voltaire's Age of Lewis XIV. 
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The INTRODUCTION. || | 


A MONG all human under 
| takings none is fo great as 
that of conſpiracies. Courage, 
prudence, and fidelity, which. ü 
are equally required in all gh; 7 4 9 
are concerned in them, are qua- 7 L 
lities poſſeſſed by few; and e 2 HP 7 
Rill more rare, to find them all I 
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1 4 The Conſpiracy of the Spaniards 
ugited/jn the ſame perſon. As 
a man often flatters himſelf that 
he is loved better than he real- 
\+  Jlyas; eſpecially if he deſerves it, 
14 and has taken pains to make 
himſelf ſo, fome heads of a con- 
i piracy rely intirely on the af- 
1 fection their accomplices have 
fror them; but there are few 
kKtlendſhips which are ſtronger 
4 46 than the fear of death. If rhis 
. , 9 affect ion is violent, in prevents. 
te judgment ompnerpectes ot. 
j ws 7 2 is not t attended with - 
. 5 A Fiore diſerstion; for moſt 
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the firſt affair which paſſes:thre?  * 
their hands. The wiſeſt are 


| againſt the Republic e Venice. 5 


always more diſpaſſionate and 


cool in affection: he knovys too 
well the extent and probability 
of the danger to which he is ex- 
poſed, and the various meaſures 
he can take to diſengage him; 
ſelf; he ſees, in a word, that the 
advantages he can reap: from 
ſuch an enterprize are doubtful; 
and that if he diſcovers it to 
them againſt whom it is forms 
ed, his reward is certain. The 


capacity alſo of moſt men is on- 


ly founded on their experience 
and they ſeldom reaſon right n 


they who improve by the faults 5 3 


they commit, and who gain 
light and draw: proper: 1 
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_ * firſt ſucceeds, the advantages he 
receives by it generally put him 
in a condition above having oc- 
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quences to govern themſelves 


better for the time to come. But 


as there is no compariſon either 
for the danger or the difficulty, 
between a conſpiracy and any o- 
ther affair; whatever experience 
a man may have in all other 
matters, it can ſupply him with 


no light in this, nor any aſſur- 
ed conſequences for his good 


conduct. In order to avoid com- 
mitting a conſiderable fault in 
a conſpiracy, it is neceſſary that 


a man ſhould have been in one 
already, but it is very rarely 
that any one perſon. is engaged 


in twa while he lives. If the 


| againſt the Republic of Venice. 7 


cafion to hazard himſelf in a fe> 
' cond: if it does not ſucceed; he 
periſhes; or if he makes his e- 
ſcape, it ſeldom happens that he 
is willing to run the ſame riſque 


= again. Totheſe inconveniencies 
_ muſt be added, that let our ha- 
ny tred be ever ſo great againſt ty- 
. rants, a man always loves him- 
od ſelf more than he hates ano- 
141 ther; that it is not enough that 
con conſpirators are faithful; unleſs 
:4Þ they are mutually perſuaded oi 
5 each other's fidelity; that the: 
pi head of the conſpiracy ought tc 


have a regard to all the pani 


5 fears; and the moſt: ridiculov 
** imaginations which may ſei- 
them, as well as to the moſt ic. | 


lid difficulties which occur 14 
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his enterprize; becauſe the firſt, 
as well as the laſt, are capable 
of ruining it; that a word ſpok- 
en on another ſubject, and a 
geſture without deſign, are able 
to make them believe they are 
betrayed, and ſo precipitate the 


execution; that a ſingle circum- 


ſtance of time or place, which 
in truth is of no importance, is 
ſufficient ſometimes to frighten 
them, merely becauſe it was not 
foreſeen; that according to the 
natural temper of men, they al- 


ways fancy their ſecret is gueſſ- 
ed, and find reaſons to believe 


they are diſcovered, in all that 
is aid or done before them; and 
he, who knows he is guilty, ap- 
. _ HY to himſelf. 


F 
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That if all theſe difficulties are 
almoſt inſuperable in conſpira- 
cies which are framed only for 
the death of a ſingle perſon, 
what will they be in thoſe which 
attack a great number at once, 
which aim at the uſurpation of 
a town, or a whole ſtate, and 
which for that reaſon require a 
larger ſpace of time, and more 
hands to execute them? Theſe 
conſiderations have always 
made me look upon this kind 
of enterpriſes, as the moſt mo- 
ral and moſt inſtructive parts of 
hiſtory; and have alſo induced 
me to communicate to the pub- 
lic, the conſpiracy which an am- 1 
baſſador of Spain at Venice had 
contrived againſt that Republic | 


\ 4 + 


ſieen the force of prudence in the 


bility and cunning; and if ma- 
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about ſixty five years ago. 1 
know not whether my judg- 
ment is deceived by the fondneſs 
I have for the ſubject I have-un- 
dertaken, but I ingenuoufly con- 
feſs, I think, never was better 


affairs of the world, and the 
power of chance; the extent and 
the bounds of the mind of man, 
its greateſt elevation, and its 
moſt ſecret weakneſſes; the in- 
finite particulars which muſt be 
regarded to govern; the differ- 
ence between the good ſubtilty, 
and the bad, and between a- 


kn , ico@Aa 


lice is never more odious, than 
when it makes an abuſe of the 
moſt excellent things, the read. 


againſt the Republic of Vemce. 11 


er will undoubtedly conceive a 
horror at it from this hiſtory, 
when he ſhall ſee the nobleſt 
qualifications employed to ſo a- 
bominable an end: thus one of 
the Grecian fages, ſeeing a cri- 
minal maintain a falſhood in 
the midſt of torments with a 
wonderful conſtancy, could not 
forbear crying out, Thou 
* wretch, who employeſt ſo 
* good a thing to fo bad a uſe? 


THE difference between Paul 
the Vth and the Republic of 
Venice having been terminated - -/ 
by the mediation of France, with 
the honour due to the Holy See, 
and the glory which the Veneti- 


YL, 


8 * 
4 
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ans deſerved, there wereonly the ; 
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Spaniards who had any reaſon 
to complain of it. As they had 
declared in favour of the Pope, 
and had offered him to compel 
the Venetians to ſubmit by force 
of arms, they were inraged that 
he had treated without their par- 
ticipation. But having pene- 


trated into the ſecret of the a- 


greement, they found they had 
no cauſe to be offended with the 
Pope, and that the contempt 
which was put upon them in 
this affair proceeded from the 
Republic. It was the ſenate 
which had in ' ſome -meaſure 


excluded them from the me- 


diation, upon pretence that 
after having ſhewn ſo much 
. partiality, , they cauld not 


J 
4 
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againſt the Republic of Venice, 15 
be admitted as arbitrators. 
How great ſoever their reſent- 
ment was for this injury, they 
did not expreſs it while Henry 
the 4th was living, whoſe ob- 
ligations to the Venetians were 
too well known, and the care he 
had taken of their intereſt in 
this diſpute with the court of 
Rome. But his death having 


wanted now nothing but a fair 
handle to PoE things in motion. 


e a of pirates, called 
the Uſcoques, had ſettled in Ne 
territories . which the houſe of 
Auſtria poſſeſſes on the Adriatic 
Sea, and which are contiguous 
to the Venetians. Theſe rob- 


ſet the Spaniards at liberty, they 4 1 
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bers, having committed infinite 
depredations on the ſubjects of 
the Republic, were protected by 


the Arch-Duke Ferdinand de 


Gretz, then ſovereign of that 


country, and afterwards Empe- 
ror. He was a very religious 
Prince; 'but his miniſters ſhar- 


ing the booty with the Uſ- 


coques, and being devoted tothe 


court of Spain, embraced this 
opportunity to be revenged on 


the Venetians. The Emperor 
Mathias, moved with the juſt 
complaints of the Republic, 


made up this difference at Vi- 
enna in February 1612; but this 
accommodation was fo ill ob- 
| ſerved on the part of the Arch- 
Duke, that there was a neceſſi- 


oganift the Republic of Venice 15 
ty of coming to an open war, 
in which he did not gain all the 
advantages which the Spaniards 
expected; The Venetians by 
their wiſe conduct eaſily repair- 
ed the loſſes they had ſuſtained 
in ſome flight engagements; 
and as they had nothing to fear 
from the Turks, they were bet- 
ter able to ſupport this war than 
the Arch Duke. This Prince 
was preſſed by the Emperor to 
make a peace, becauſethe Grand 
Seignior threatened Hungary, 
and he had occaſion to lay up 
conſiderable ſums to facilitate 
his election to the kingdom of 
Bohemia, which was executed 
ſoon after. The Spaniards were 
willing to. ſupply hien Wan 7 

B. 


a miniſter they had in Italy, who 


16 The Conſpiracy of the Spaniard: 
means to continue the war; but 


wa 
Charles Emanuel, Duke of Sa- un 
voy, with whom they were em- It v 
broiled at the ſame time, did va, 
not ſuffer them to divide their ſad 
forces; and as that Duke re- of 
ceived large ſuccours in money mo 
from the Republic, they could eve 
never diſunite him from it. the 
ma 
The council of Spain was tier 
mightily incenſed to find they wh 
had to do with the Venetians e- in 


very where. Theeaſy and peace- 
able genius. of King Philip the 
zd, and of the Duke of Lerma his 
favourite, gave them no pro- 
ſpect of extricating themſelves 
out of this embarraſsment; but 


3 


— the Republic of Venice. 17 


was not ſo cool and moderate, 
underrook to extricate them. 
It was Don Alphonſo de la Cue- 
va, marquis of Bedmar, ambaſ- 
ſador in ordinary at Venice, one 
of the ſtrongeſt geniuſes and 
moſt dangerous ſpirits that Spain 
ever produced. It appears by 
the writings he left, that he was 
maſter of every thing in the an- 


tient and modern hiſtorians, 
ey which could form an extraor- 
e- dinary man: he compared the 


things they related with thoſe 
which were in agitation in his 
own time; and exactly marked 
the differences and reſemblances 
of affairs, and what an alterati- 
on the circumſtances in which 
ly agreed, produced in thoſe 

B 2 5 
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in which they differed. He 
uſually formed a judgment of 
the iſſue of an enterprize, as 
ſoon as he knew the plan and 
the foundation of it. It he found 
by the event that he had miſtak- 
en, he traced back his error to 
its ſource, and endeavoured to 
diſcover what had deceived him. 
By this application and ſtudy he 
had comprehended which are 
the ſure ways, the true means, 
and the chief circumſtances 
which preſage ſucceſs in great 
deſigns, and make them always 
anſwer expectation.. This con- 
tinual practice of reading, me- 
ditating and obſerving the af- 
fairs of the world, had raiſed 
him to ſo high a pitch of ſaga- 


— 
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agua the Republic of Venice 19 
city, that his conjectures on the 
future generally paſſed in the 
council of Spain for prophecies. 
This profound knowlege of the 
nature of important affairs was 
accompanied with very ſingu- 
lar talents for the management 
of them; as a facility of ſpeak- 
ing and writing inexpreſſibly 
agreeable; a wonderful inſtinct 
to know men; an air always 
gay and open, which had more 
fire than gravity, and was ſo 
remote from diſſimulation as to 
come up almoſt to ſimplicity and 
nature; a humour free and 
complaiſant, and by ſo much 
the more impenetrable, as eve- 
ry body thought they penetrat- 
ed into it. His deportment Was | 

| B 3 
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tender, inſinuating and flatter- 
ing, which wormed out the ſe- 
crets of the hearts which were 
hardeſt to open; and there were 
all the appearances of an entire 
freedom of mind, in the midſt 


The ambaſſadors of Spain at 
that time generally command- 
ed the courts to which they were 
ſent; and the marquis de Bed- 
- mar had been choſen for Veni ice, 
in the year. 1607, as the moſt 
difficult of the forei gn employ- 


ments, and in which no aſſiſt- 


ance is to be had from women, 
fryars, or favourites. The coun- 
cil of Spain was ſo fatisfied with 


of the moſt anxious agitations. 


him, that whatever occaſion 


— . A 


. againſt the Republic of Venice. 21 
there was for him in other pla- 
ces, they could not reſolve even 
after ſix years reſidence to recall 
him. This long continuance 
there gave him time to ſtudy the 
principles of that government, 
to find out its ſecret ſprings, and 
to diſcover its ſtrength and its 
weakneſs, its advantages, and 
defects. As he ſaw that the 
Arch-Duke would be obliged to 
make peace, which muſt needs 
be ſhameful to Spain, becauſe 
the wrong lay at their door, he 
reſolved to undertake ſomething 
in order to Prevent it. He con- 
ſidered that in the condition Ve- 


*r 


poſſible t to become maſter of it, 
by che help of the intelligences 


* 


22 The Conſpiracy of the Spaniards 
he had there, and of the forces 
which he could procure. Their 
troops had drained it of arths, 
and ſtill more of men capable of 
bearing them. As rhe fleet had 
never made ſo fine an appear- 
ance, the ſenateneverthoughtit- 
ſelf ſo formidable, nor was ever 
leſsapprehenfive. However, this 
invinctblefleet couldnot venture 
to quit the coaſt of Iſtria, which 
was the ſeat of the war; and the 
land-army was at as great a diſ- 
tance, and there was nothing 
at Venice to oppoſe a deſcent 
from the Spaniſh fleet. 


- To render this deſcent the 
more certain, the marquis de 
Bedmar was for poſſeſfing him- 


againſt the Republic. of Venice. 2:3 


ſelf of the principal poſts, asthe 
place of St. Mark, and the Arſe- 
nal : and becauſe it would bedif- 
ficult todo this while the town 
was in a perfect tranquillity, 
he thought it proper to ſet fire at 
the ſame time toall thoſe places 
of the town, which-would catch 
the quickeſt, and were of the 
greateſt importance to ſuccour. 
He would not immediately write 
to Spain about it, as knowing 


the 
di. princes do not care to explain 
ing themſelves on affairs of ſuch a 


nature, till they are ſo far ad- 
vanced, that there is nothing 
wanting to put them in execu- 
tion, but an aſſurance of appro- 
bation in caſe they ſucceed. He 
only ſignified. to the Duke of 


24 The Conſpiracy of the Spaniard. 
Uſſeda, principal ſecretary of 
ſtate, that ſeeing the ſhame the 
Houſe of Auſtria received from 
the war in the Friouli by the in- 
ſolent conduct of the Venetians, 
and that all the ways of accom- 
modation which he had taken 
at Vienna and elſewhere were 
ignominious; he looked upon 
himſelf co be in that condition, 
in which nature and policy ob- 
lige a faithful ſubje& to have 
recourſeto extraordinary means, 
to preſerve his prince and coun- 
try from an infamy which is o- 
ther wiſe inevitable; that this care 
belonged to hm in particular, by 
reaſon of the employment he 
fuſtained; in which having con- 
ſtantly before his eyes the 


agginft the Republic of Vemee, 25 


ſprings of the evil which was 
to be redreſſed, no body could 
judge better than himſelf, what 


remedy ought to be. apphed ; 
and that he would endeavour to 
acquit himſelf of that duty, in 

a manner as ſhould be W 
of the zeal be had for the gow 
deur of his maſter. - 


The Duke of Uſſeda, who 
knew hum perfectly, immedi- 
ately imagined this concealed 
fome project equally important 
and dangerous; but as prudent 
men do not appear ta underſtand 
things of this kind, till they are 
conſtrained to it, he did not 
communicate his fuſpicion to 
the firſt miniſter, and anſwered 
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the marquis de Bedmar in ge- 
neral terms, commending his 
zea). and referring the reſt to 
his uſual diſcretion. The mar. 
quis, who expected no other re- 
turn, was not ſurprized at ſo 


cool a reply, and thought now 


of nothing but to contrive his 
deſign, ſo as to be ſure of being 
avowed. 


? 


in the world ſo abſolute, as 1s 
the authority with which the 
ſenate of Venice governs that 
Republic. They make an in- 
finite difference even in the mi- 
nuteſt things between the no- 
bles and thoſe who are not ſuch: 
inall the countrys which depend 


There never was a monarchy 
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> on the ſtate, the nobles alone 
18 are capable of commanding: 
0 the greateſt lords, and the prime 
r magiſtrates of thoſe countries 


are under ſubjection to them, ra- 
ther as to ſovereigns than go- 


W vernors; and if the Republic e- 
18 ver gives ſome of the firſt poſts i 
8 in its armies to ſtrangers, it is 
always on ſuch conditions as c- 
blige them to follow the opini- 
y on of the Venetian generaliſſi- 
is mo, and in reality leave them 
e only an executive power. As 
at there is not a more plauſible 
n pretence to burden the people 
li- than that of war, that of the Uſ- 
o coques afforded a fine opportu- 


nity to the nobles, who had the 
management of it, to enrich — | 


* 
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. themſelves. Ir was exceſlively 
expenſive. Beſides the money 
which was ſent to Piedmont, 
there was a neceſſity at laſt to 
raiſe in a manner a third army 
in Lombardy againſt the gover 
nor of Milan, who was perpe- 
tually threatening to make a di- 
verſion in favour of the Arch- 
Duke. The juſtice and the right 
of the Republic made the com- 
manders more bold to invent 
new oppreſſions, but did not 
however render the people more 
patient to bear them; and they 
roſe ſo high, that the marquis 
de Bedmar might reaſonably aſ- 
ſure himſelf that the revolution 
he projected would be as agree- 
able to the meaner ſort of peo- 
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ple, as it would be fatal to the 
nobles. There were alfo among 
the nobles ſome who did not 
love the government. Theſe 
were the Partiſans of the court 
of Rome: they who were moſt 
in number, and were ambitious, 
and full of revenge, were in- 
cenſed, that the Republic had 
been governed contrary to their 
counſels, during the quarrel 
they had with that court: they 
were diſpoſed to act and ſuffer 
any thing, to wreſt the power 
out of the hands of thoſe who 
held it; and would have been 
pleaſed with the misfortunes of 
the ſtate, as the effects of a con- 
duct which they had not ap- 
| proved. Others, who were more 
Cc 2 | 
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weak and ſhallow, were for be- 
ing more catholic than the Pope 
himſelf. As he had abated of his 
pretenſions in the accommoda- 
tion,-they imagined he had been 
obliged to it out of policy, and 
that if a mental reſervation could 
take place in that affair, it was 
to be feared the excommunica- 
tion ſubſiſted as before, in his 
Holineſs's intention. Of this 
number were ſeveral ſenators, 
as poor in their fortunes, as in 

their minds, who became very 
ſerviceable to the deſigns of the 
marquis de Bedmar, after he 
had perſuaded them, by the 
powerful conviction f doing 
them kindneſſes, that ſince that 
affair had happened, it was im- 

+ 2 
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poſſible ta be a Venetian with 2 
fafe conſcience. 


Notwithſtanding the ſevere 
prohibitions which are made to 
the nobles to have no correſpon- 
dence with ſtrangers, he had 
found the means to eſtabliſn a 
ſtrict intelligence with thoſe of 
them who were the moſt neceſ- 
ſitous, and the moſt diflatisfied. 
If they had any near relations 
in the monaſteries, a miſtreſs, or 
truſty eccleſiaſtic, he purchaſed 
the acquaintance of theſe neceſ 
ſary people at any price, and 
made them preſents, which were 
of great value, tho' generally 
they were only curioſities of fo- 
reign countries. Theſe libera- 


NN 
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32 The Conſpiracy of the Spaniards 
lities, which were diſpenſed; as 
it ſeemed, out of mere generoſi- 
ty, made thoſe who received 
them imagine they might draw 
more conſiderable ones from the 
marquis. In view of this they 
fully fatisfied his curioſity con- 
cerning all thoſe things he had 
a mind to be informed of by 
them, and even took care to ap- 
prize themſelves of ſuch as they 
were not ſufficiently acquainted 
with, to anſwer his queſtions; 
and his acknowlegements ex- 
ceeding their expectation, they 
Had no reſt till they had engag- 


ed their patrons in this com- 
merce. | MEN 26 1330 


** Theſe--perſons it is likely 
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might be puſhed bn by neceſſi- 
ty, and that the nobles, to whom 
they belonged, could not behold 
without envy, that they, who in- 
tirely depended on them, ſhould 
become richer than themſelves, 
by preſents which were made 
them only on their account: but 
be it as it will, from that time, 
there was not any deliberation in 
the ſenate which could be kept 
ſecret from the ambaſſador of 
Spain: he was advertiſed of all 
the reſolutions which were tak-_ 
en there; and the generals of 
the Arch Duke knew thoſe 
which related to the war, before 
the officers of the Republic had 
orders to execute them. With 


all this intelligence the ambab6 


4 
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ſador had occaſion for a conſide. 
rable number of military men 
to ſucceed in this enterprize; 
but as the Spaniards had a 
powerful army in Lombardy, he 
was in no fear of this, provided 
he had a governor of Milan ca- 
pable of entering into his de- 
figns. The marquis of Inojoſa, 
who was then governor, Was 
too cloſely united to the Duke of 
Savoy to hearken to them. He 
had lately ſigned the treaty of 
Aſt, of which France and the 
Venetians had been the media- 
tors. The ambaſſador, who 
knew this negotiation would not 
de approved in Spain, writ thi- 
ther to have him recalled, and 

ſolicited Don Pedro de Toledo, 
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marqnis of Villa Franca, his in- 
timate friend, to make intereſt 
for the government of Milan. 
Don Pedro had orders to depart 
immediately, and ſucceed Ino- 
joſa, about the latter end of the 
year 1615, and as ſoon as he ar- 
rived at Milan, gave advice of 
it at Venice by the marquis de 
Lare. The ambaſſador commu- 
nicated his project to this mar- 
quis after the manner he judg-' 
ed moſt proper to make it be ac- 
cepted, and chiefly recommend- . 
ed to him to know whether the 
new governor could let him have 
fifteen hundred men of his beſt 
troops upon occaſion. Don Pe- 
dro, charmed with the greatneſs _ 
of the undertaking, reſolved to 
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ſecond it as much as lay in his 
power, without expoſing himſelf 
to certain ruin in caſe it miſcar- 
ried. He diſpatched the mar- 
quis de Lare a ſecond time to 
Venice, to aſſure the ambaſſador 
of it: but prayed him at the 
ſame time to conſider it was im- 
poſſible to ſend the body of men 
he defired, without chuſing 
them out very curiouſly; and 
that if they were loſt, he ſhould 
be inexcuſable for having ſacri- 
ficed the braveſt ſoldiers in his 
army. That he would, how- 
ever, give him as many as he 
could, and would chuſe them 


ſo well, that he would anſwer 


85 for them as for himſelf. 


againſt the Republic of Venice. 
Nothing was of greater mo- 
ment to the ambaſlador's pur. 


poſe than to hinder an accom- 
modation of any kind. In this 


view he obliged the marquis de 


Lare to make very unreaſonable 


_ propoſals of peace to the ſenate 


from the governor of Milan. 
The ſenate anſwered them with 

indignation, and would not treat 
upon them. Don Pedro omitted 
nothing likewiſe on his part, to 
exaſperatethings ſtill more. The 
duke of Mantua, who was very 
little diſpoſed to grant a pardon 
to his rebellious ſubjects, as he 
had promiſed by the treaty of 
Aſt, was encouraged to be obſti- 
nate on that article, and to con- 
tinue the executions which he . 
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tirely, threatened to declare it 
ſelf. At this time an end was 
put to the miſunderſtanding 
which had been in the houſe of 
Auſtria, between the branch of 
Spain and that of Germany, 
ſince the difference betwixt the 
ſon and the brother of Charles 
the 5th: about the ſucceſſion of 
the empire: the intereſt the Spa- 
niards took in this war, was the 
firſt token of this reconciliation, ' 
Don Pedro cauſed colonel Gam- 
balotta to advance near Crema 
with ſome troops, and ordered 
twenty four pieces of battery to 
be mounted at Pavia, which, as 
he gave out, were in a little time 
to accompany a body of eight 
thouſand men commanded b 

Br D | . 
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Don Sancho de Luna. On the 
other part, the Vice-Roy of Na- 
ples, who was cruiſing on the 
Mediterranean with the Spaniſh 
fleet, threatened to attack the 
Duke of Savoy at Villa Franca. 
He ſhut up the paſlage to all the 
ſuccours which were coming by 
ſea to the Republic, and was e- 
_ very day preparing to enter the 
Saulph, in order to keep the Ve- 
netian fleet in a 1we. 

- The Venetian miniſters hav- 
ing loudly declaimed in all the 
courts againſt the violence of 
this procedure, the marquis de 
- Bedmar undertook to juſtify it: 
he thought it would be of ſer- 

+ Vice to his en to overthrow 


— 
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the foundation of the high eſ- 
teem all Europe for ſo many 
ages entertained for this Repub- 

lic; as the moſt free. This free- 
dom had lately been proved, 
and carried higher than ever, 
on occaſion of the difference with 
the Pope, by ſeveral writings 

which had hitherto paſſed for 

invincible, tho' the contrary par- 
ty had not wanted able pens to 
anſwer them. The ambaſſador, 
having examined them afreſh, 
refuted in a few chapters the 
numerous volumes of the Vene- 
tian authors, without doing a- 


de ny one of them the honour to 
it: name him. And as in matters 
ſer- of this nature there is no aſſer- 
ro 


tion which a learned man may 8 
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not render plauſible; under pre- 
tence of maintaining the Empe- 
peror's right over Venice, he 
ſhewed that the independence of 
this Republic was only a chime- 
ra, as well as its ſovereignty on 
- "the ſea. As it was not neceffa- 
Ty for his purpoſe to be known 
For the author'of this libel, he 
cauſed it to be publiſhed fo art- 
fully, that it was never diſco- 
vered during his life that he had 
any hand in it: it ſeems ſtrange 
that he was not ſuſpected of it; 
but the Venetians, it is likely, 
did not fathom him. His live- 
ly and vehement behaviour, 
which he always preſerved, did 
not permit them to think that a 
maan of ſo impetuous acharac- 
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e- ter could be the author of a 
e- ſtate- ſatire, which was compoſ- 
he ed with moſt refined delicacy. 


Equity and ſincerity ſeemed to 
reign thro' the whole, and the 
declamations againſt the at- 
tempts of the Venetians which 
were mingled in it, were re. 
ſtrained within the terms of a 
ſeeming. moderation, which a- 
lone was ſufficient to render 
them plauſible. This work, 


8 which had for title“ Sguittinio 
it; della Liberta Veneta, made a great 
ely, WJ noiſe. In the ignorance they 
we- were under of the author, the 


ſuſpicion: fell naturally on the 
court 1 1 dy as of the 


* An enquiry into by: Jivert of Venice + 
* 3 v 
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not render plauſible; under pre- 
tence of maintaining the Empe- 
peror's right over Venice, he 
ſhewed that the independence of 
this Republic was only a chime- 
ra, as well as its ſovereignty on 
"the ſea. As it was not neceffa- 
Ty for his purpoſe to be known 
For the author of this libel, he 
cauſed it to be publiſhed fo art- 
fully, that it was never diſco- 
vered during his life that he had 
any hand in it: ut ſeems ſtrange 
that he was not ſuſpected of it; 
but the Venetians, it 18 likely, 
did not fathom him. His live- 
ly and vehement behaviour, 
which he always preſerved, did 
not permit them to think that a 
man of ſo impetuous a charac- 
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ter could be the author of a 


ſtate-ſatire, which was compoſ- 
ed with moſt refined delicacy. 


of Equity and ſincerity ſeemed to 
ne · reign thro' the whole, and the 
on declamations againſt the at- 


tempts of the Venetians which 
were mingled in it, were re. 
ſtrained within the terms of a 
ſeeming moderation, which a- 
lone was ſufficient to render 
them plauſible. This work, 
which had for title * Sguittinio 
della Liberta Veneta, made a'great 
noiſe. In the ignorance they 
were under of the author, the 


zur, ſuſpicion fell naturally on the 
did Wi court of Rome, by reaſon © of the 
at a 
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former writings. The learned tc 
among the ſenate believed eve. It 
ry body perceived the ſtrength th 
of it as well as they: they were T 
more frightened at'it than they ec 
would have been at the loſs of ſe 
a battle; and father Paul had pl 
orders to examine it. This man, lo 
who had played with the other Tt 
-___ writersof chat ſide, declared this be 
laſt ought not to be anſwered, be- ha 


cauſe there was no doingit with- 
out unfolding certain things 
which it was more prudent to 
leave involved in the darkneſs 
of antiquity : but, however, if 
the ſenate judged it concerned 
the dignity of the Republic to 
reſent this injury, he would un- 
dertaketo put the court of Rome 


5 
14 
? na 
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think of being the aggreflor. 
This advice, which was followy- 
ed in the firſt heat of their re- 
ſentment, gave father Paul the 
pleaſure of publiſhing his be- 


paign of the year 1616, having 
paſſed without any conſiderable 
advantage on either fade, the 
Duke of Savoy, and the Veneti- 


to ſo great a difficulty to defend 
it ſelf, that it ſhould no longer 


loved hiſtory of the council of 
Trent, which would not have 
been publiſhed while he lived, 
had it not been for this _ oo 


at 1050 mean Hoo he: cam- 


ans, who were unwilling to ex- | = 
pole the ge had al- 
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ready gained to the hazard of a 
ſecond, impowered Gritti, the 
Venetian ambaſſador at Madrid, 
to renew:the negotiation. The 
Spaniards, being enraged at the 
reſiſtance they had found, made 
ſuch unreaſonable. propoſals, 
that they came to nothing. The 
blockade of Gradiſca continued, 
and they fought during the 
-winter-ſeaſon; and the armies 
took the field in the ſpring, with 
an ardor which promiſed great- 
er ſucceſſes than thoſe of the 
preceding year. The truce which 
_ Holland had made having ren- 
dered the major part of their 
-troops unneceſſary, and reduced 
the ſoldiers of fortune, as well 
French as Germans, to ſeek for 
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employment elſewhere ;. the 
Counts of Naſſau and Lieveſtein 
brought eight thouſand men, 
Hollanders or Walloons, to the 
ſervice of the Republic. The 
Spaniafds complained loudly to 
the Pope, about. the Venetians 
expoſing Italy to the infection of 
hereſy, by introducing into it 
theſe ſoldiers: but the Venetian 
ambaſſador convinced him, it 
was not ſo much the intereſt of 
religion vrhich moved the Spa- 
niards to ſpeak thus, as the grief 
they had to ſee two great Repub- 
lics unite their forces againſt 
them. The marquis de Bed mar 
would have been erabarraſled, 
if the Pope had obliged the Ve- 


netians to diſmiſs a 
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For as ſoldiers have generally 
their own advantage alone in 
view, when they ſerve a foreign 
Prince, he hoped to engage the 
leaders of thoſe mercenary 
troops in his project by means 
of money, and the expectation 
of the plunder of Venice. He 
caſt his eye, for the negotiation 
of this affair, on an old French 
gentleman, named Nicholas Re- 
nault, a man of knowlege and 
good ſenſe, who had taken re- 
fuge at Venice on ſome oc- 
cafion' which was never diſco- 
vered.: The marquis had ſeen 
him long ſince at the French am- 
baſſador's, where he lived. In 
ſome converſations which they 
9 to have dogether, Re- 
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nault found the marquis to be a 

man of as great ability as he Was 
reported; and the marquis, who- 
was glad to have a friend of his 
character at the ambaſlador's of 
France, had contracted a ſtrict 
union with Renault. Tho' this 
man was extremely poor, he 
had a higher value for virtue 
than for riches ; but was fonder 
of glory than of virtue; and for 
want of innocent means to ob- 
tain this glory, there were none 
ſocriminal which he was not ca- 
pable of embracing. He had 
learned in the writings of the 
ancients that unuſual indiffer- 
ence for life or death, which is 
the firſt foundation of all ex- 
traordinary deſigns; and was 

9 
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continually envying thoſe cele- 
brated times in which the me- 
rit of private perſons diſpoſed 
the deſtiny of ſtates, andall who 
had merit wanted notthe means 
nor opportunities to make it ap- 
pear. The marquis de Bedmar, 
who ftudied him thoroughly, 
and who had occaſion for aman 
to whom he could intirely truſt 
the management. of his enter- 
prize, told him, when he im- 
parted it to him, that he had de- 
pended on him from the very fir 
moment he . of it. 


wensdit- ens himſelf 
more obliged by this aſſurance, 
than he would have been by all 


the commendations imaginable, 
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The advanced age in which he 
was, did not make him decline 
the undertaking. The leſs time 
he had to live, the leſs he had 
to riſque: he concluded he could 
not better employ the melan- 
choly years he had yet remain- 
ing, than in hazarding them to 
render his name immortal. The 
marquis gave him the bills of 
exchange, and letters of credit, 
which were neceſſary to enable 
him to treat with the Dutch 
commanders; and charged him 
not to unfold the deſign, but 
only to repreſent, that matters 
being ſo exaſperated as they 
were between the Republic and 
the houſe of Auſtria, the Spa- 
niſh ambaſſador at Venice fore- 
$ , 
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ſawacertain conjuncture, which 
might expoſe his perſon to the 
Fury of the people of that city 
and deſired for his own ſafety 
to ſecure himſelf a conſiderable 
number of faithful and reſolute 
friends. The pretence was fri- 
volous, but the thinneſt vail is 
of great moment in affairs of 
this kind: it matters not much 
that it be known there 1s ſome 
myſtery at bottom, provided 
it be not unraveled. By this he 
hoped to debauch the flower of 
the land-army of the Venetians; 
and that the reſt would be left 
ſo weak, that it would be eaſy 
for Don Pedro to defeat them on 
the way, if they were ſent for to 
Venice to oppoſe the conſpira- 


* 


r 
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| tors. The ſea-forces were far 
more to be dreaded. They had 


been always enured to conquer, 


and could be called home more 
W eaſily. Moſt of the men were 
W natural ſubjects of the Republic; 


and there was no room to doubt, 


but at the firſt breaking out of 
che conſpiracy, the navy would 
make to Venice. To hope that 
the Spaniſh fleet ſhould defeat it, 
was what was a very uncertain 
thing; and it was not prudent 
to truſt to che Renard of a battle, 
the ſucceſs of an enterprize 
which was otherwiſe hazardous 
enough; it was neceſſary there- 
for to find out ſome means to 
put the fleet into a condition in- 
capable of ſerving. The am- 
E 2 
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baſlador, who had not ſo much 
experience in maritime affairs 
as the Vice-Roy of Naples, who 
commanded the ſea-forces of 
Spain, thought himſelf obliged 
to conſult him on the ſubject, 
This Vice-Roy, who was to be 
the principal actor of thetragedy 
which the ambaſſador was com- 
poſing, was the Duke of Oſſuna, 
ſo famous for his gallantries, 
who was as bold and enterpriſing 
as Don Pedro, and the marquis 
de Bedmar. This reſemblance 
of tempers had eſtabliſhed a 
ſtrict correſpondence between 
theſe three miniſters. Don Pe- 
dro and the Duke of Offuna 
were not great in the cabinet, 
and the Duke was even fome- 
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times ſubject to caprices, which 
bordered upon extravagance; 
but the deference they both paid 
to the marquis de Bedmar ſtood 


them inſtead of „ which 
they wanted. 


The profits which ariſe from 
piracy to thoſe who practiſe it 
under ſome powerful protecti- 
on, had drawn to the court of 
the Vice-Roy of Naples all the 
notorious pirates on the Medi- 
terranean. The Vice-Roy, who 
had a fertile brain for extraordi- 
nary deſigns, and was rather 
prodigal than avaritious, did 
not ſupport them ſo much for 
the ſhare they gave him of their 
booty, as to have always near 


E 3 
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him a conſiderable number of 
people ready to attempt any 
thing. He was not contented to 
A receive them when they apply- 
ec .d to him; but if he heard of 
any one of uncommon merit a- 
mong them, he ſought after 
him, and did him ſo many kind- 
neſles, that he infallibly made 
him his own. He had acted thus 
toward one who was known by 
the name of captain James Peter, 
24 Norman by birth, and ſo ex 
cellent in his trade, that all the 
reſt gloried to have learned it 
from him. The mind of this 
man had nothing in it of the 
barbarity of that ſort of life; but 
having got where-with to live 
handſomely, he reſolved to leave 
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of it off, tho' he was then in the 
ny flower of his age, and choſe the 
| to dominions of the Duke of Sa- 
ly- voy for his retreat. This Prince, 
of who was fond of all extraordi- 
t a. nary talents, and who under- 
ter ſtood their value ſo much the 
nd- better, as nature had given him 
ade a liberal portion of them, know- 
hus ing this pirate by reputation to 
by be one of the braveſt men in the 
ter, world, allowed him to ſettle at 
ex Nice. All maritime people who 
the frequented that coaſt, ſoldiers, 
d it officers, or ſailors, duly made 
this their court to the captain: his 


the counſels were oracles to them: 
but he was ſovereign arbitrator 
live MW of their differences; and they 
cave thought they could never ſuffi- 
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ciently admire a man who had 
| quitted a profeſſion in which he 
| was ſo well ſkilled, and which 
was the hardeſt of any to lay 
| down. Of this number was one 
Vincent Robert of Marſeilles ; 

| who having landed in Sicily, 
S while the Duke of Oſſuna was 
F Vice-Roy there, received ſo good 
| uſage, that he engaged in his 
ſervice. The Duke, underſtand- 
ing this Robert was a comrade 
of the captain, complained in a 
familiar manner to him, of his 
friend's having preferred the 
ſtates of the Duke of Savoy to 
his government, for his retreat, 
He joined to theſe complaints 
extraordinary tokens of the e- 

ſteem he had for the captain's 
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courage and experience in ſea- 
affairs, and concluded with aſ- 
ſurances to be wanting in no- 
thing that depended on him, to 
invite to his court a man of fo 
ſingular a merit. Robert took 
upon him this negotiation with 
joy, and it was ſupported by ſuch 
great advances on the part of 
the Vice-Roy, that the captain 
was forced to yield, and to go 
and ſettle in Sicily with his wife 
and children. As he had not 
yet loſt ſight of the ſea, he was 
not quite cured of the paſſion he 
had had for it. The Vice- Roy 
had lately built ſuch fine gale- 
ons, and ſome. Turkiſh Cara- 
vans were on the road with ſuch 
weak convoys, that the captain 
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could not reſiſt this temptation; 
and he had no reafon to repent 
it; for he got an incredible booty; 
and the Duke of Oſſuna, who, 
from that moment, lived with 
him as with a brother, let him 
keep the greateſt part of it, on 
condition he ſhould follow him 
to Naples, of which he was ap- 
pointed governor by the King; 
and that he ſhould make a voy- 
age to Provence, and try to 1n- 
veigle thoſe he knew to be the 
beſt ſea-men on that coaſt, 


The captain brought away e- 
now to arm five large veſſels 
which belonged to the Vice-Roy 
in particular, and over which he 
had an abſolute authority. With 
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this ſmall fleet he plundered 
with impunity all the iſlands 
and coaſts of the Levant, and 
concluded his firſt campaign 
with a great fight, in which he 
either took or ſunk a numerons 
ſquadron of Turkiſh gallies. It 


im was at this time that the mar- 
1P- quis de Bedmar communicated 
g his deſign to the Duke of Oſſu- 


na, being aſſured he ſhould not 
have much difficulty to engage 


him in it. 
V 


The Duke, who covèted the 
ſovereignty of thoſe ſeas, wiſh- 


els ed for nothing more ardently 
Oy than to ruin the Venetians, who 
he alone could diſpute it with him, 


and who were not ſo eaſy to be 
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beaten as the Turks. He open- 
ed his mind to the captain, and 
propoſed to him the difficulties 
which occurred: the captain did 
not. think them inſurmount- 
able; and after ſeveral-days of 
private conference, he left Na- 
ples on the ſudden, and in an 
attire which denoted the utmoſt 
precipitation and fright. The 
Vice-Roy ſent people after him, 
every way but that which he 
had taken, with orders to ſeize 
him dead or alive: his wife and 
children were impriſoned, and 
kept from that day in a condi- 
tion in appearance very miſer- 
able: all his goods were con- 
fiſcated, and the Duke's anger 
broke out with ſo much fury, 
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that all Naples was ſurprized at 
it, though his paſſionate temper 
had been known for a long 
time. As the captain did not 
ſeem leſs active than the Vice- 
Roy, their miſunderſtanding 
was eaſily credited; and it was 
believed he had been forming 
ſomething againſt Spain, or a- 
gainſt the Duke's intereſt, and 
his particular deſigns. In the 
mean time he had recourſe to 
his firſt Aſylum. The Duke of 
Savoy was at open war with the 
Spaniards, and was known to 
be the moſt generous Prince in 
the world. Though he had ex- 
preſſed ſome diſguſt when the 
captain had left his territories 
to remove to Sicily, yet the im- 
- 
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poſtor did not boggle to go and 
fling himſelf at his feet; he told 
him of ſeveral ſham deſigns of 
the Vice-Roy againſt the Repub- 
lic of Venice, which were hor- 
rible even to think of, but had 
nothing in common with the 
true one; and that believing he 
could not engage in it with ho- 
nour, he was contriving how 
to make his eſcape from Naples 
with his goods and family: but 
Hearing the Vice-Roy had dif: 
covered his. reſolution, he had 
been obliged to fly in that 
wretched habit, to ſave himſelf 
from his rage, and to abandon 
all he had moſt dear in the 
world, to the diſcretion of the 
moſt cruel of men. 
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The Duke of Savoy was touch- 
ed with pity at this ſad relation, 
and received him with open 
arms. He told the pirate that 
his intereſt being inſeparably 
linked to thofe of the Republic, 
he took upon himſelf to reward 
him for the ſervice he ſhould do 
to the common cauſe, in caſe 
the Venetians did not recom- 
pence him; adding, that it was 
of the laſt importance, that the 
ſenate ſhould be acquainted 
from his own mouth of the de- 
figns of the Duke of Offuna ; 
| and after having exhorted him 
to bear his misfortunes like a 
man of courage, and equipped - 
him with all things, and given 
him a noble preſent, he made 

F 2 
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him ſet out for Venice with let- 
ters of credence and recommen- 
dation. The Venetians were not 
leſs compaſſionate than the Duke 
of Savoy. The flight, the tears, 
the poverty, the deſpair, the ca- 
pacity, the atchievements, the re- 
putation of the captain, the 
hopes that he would bring over 
to their ſervice the great num- 
ber of ſtout able men which he 
had drawn into the ſervice of 
the Duke of Oſſuna; but above 
all the report he made of the 
Duke's deſigns, which he had 
contrived to render as probable 
as was neceſlary ; all theſe things 
ſpoke ſo powerfully in his favour, 


that they immediately gave him 


the command: of a ſhip. This 
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did not hinder Contarini, the 
Republic's ambaſſador at Rome, 
from remonſtrating by letters, 
that this man, coming from the 
Vice Roy, ought always to be 
diſtruſted: but fear, which had 
produced in the minds of the 
Venetians that credulity, which 
always attends it, got the better 
of this prudent advice. 


Not long after, the fleet put- 
ting to ſea, the captain, Who 
knew of what conſequence it 
was, that he ſhould fignalize 
himſelf; made fuch confiderable 
prizes on the Uſcoques, in ſome 
commiſſions he had procured to 
be given him to purſue them, 
that upon his return from this 

F 3 
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chaſe eleven ſhips more were 
added to his command. He 
gave an account of his ſucceſles 
to the Duke of Oſſuna, and con. 
cluded his letter with theſe 
words: If theſe Scaramouches 
* are always as eaſy of belief as 
they have been hitherto, I 
dare aſſure your Excellency, I 
* ſhall not loſe my time in this 
* country. He wrote at the 
ſame time to all his comrades 
whom he he had left at Naples, 
to invite them into the ſervice of 
the Republic. It was no difficult 
matter for him to ſeduce them; 
for upon his. eſcape, the Vice- 
Roy pretending to ſuſpect them, 
treated them as ill, as he had 
uſed them well before: he com- 
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plained violently of the protec- 
tion the Republic had granted 
to the captain; and to revenge 
himſelf, ſupported the Uſcoques, 
whom the Venetian arms had 
driven from their Aſylum: un- 
der his protection they began to 
repeat their depredations: they 
took a large veſſel which was 
coming from Corfou to Venice, 
and ſold the booty of it public- 
ly under his ſtandard: he vio- 
lated the freedom of the ports; 
made conſiderable repriſals, for 
light grievances; remained ob- 
ſtinate againſt the orders he re- 
ceived from Spain, to releaſe 
what he had ſeized; and pub- 
liſhed a manifeſto, to ſet forth 
the reaſons of his diſobeying 
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them: he ſent a great fleet to 
cruiſe in the Adriatic ſea; and 
cauſed the prizes it took from 
the Venetians to be brought in- 
to Naples in triumph; in a word, 
he ruined their commerce at the 
expenceeven of the Neapolitans, 
who were concerned in it; and 
the farmers of the revennes of 
the kingdom offering to com- 
plain, he threatened to hang 
them. | 


As there had been no war de- 
clared between Spain and the 


Republic, the Venetians could 


not recover themfelyes from 
the aſtoniſhment, into which ſo 
irregular a conduct had caſt 
them: it was generally imputed 
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to the extravagance of the Duke 
of Oſſuna: but thoſe of the beſt 
underſtanding, who knew that 
madmen of this kind are very 


d, ſerviceable, when judiciouſly 
he employed, believed the Spani- 
. ards made uſe of the caprices of 
n 


the Duke, to act all thoſe things 
which he would neither own, 
nor maintain. His famihar diſ- 
courſes run wholly upon ſur- 
priſing the ports of Iſtria belong-. 
ing to the Republic, upon plun- 
dering their iſlands, and mak- 
ing a deſcent if poſſible upon 
Venice itſelf. He ſtudied the: 
plan of it with his courtiers: he 
cauſed exact maps to-be drawn 
of the adjacent parts; and barks, 
brigantines, and other fmall 


Py 
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veſſels to be built proper for all 
ſorts of channels; trials to be 
made of the weight the feveral 
depths of water were capable of 
bearing, and was inventing e- 
very day new machines, to leſ. 
ſen the weight of veſſels, and 
facilitate the motion. 


The Venetian reſident at Na- 
ples gave an exact intelligence 
of this, to the mortification of 
the marquis of Bedmar, who be- 
gan to repent of being concern- 
ed with ſo raſh a perſon. But the 
ſucceſs deceived his fears: for 
the Vice-Roy did all theſe things 
ſo publicly, that the Venetians 


only laughed at them: nay the 
wiſeſt heads could not believe 
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there was any thing ſolid un- 
der ſuch open proceedings. The 
Duke continued his preparations 
as long as he thought fit, with- 
out giving the leaſt jealouſy; 
and his indiſcretion, which it 
was expected would ruin the 
undertaking, promoted it more 
than all the circumſpection of 
the marquis of Bedmar. How- 
ever the marquis judged it pro- 
per to haſten the execution, ei- 
ther not to allow the Venetians 
time to refle& ſeriouſly on the 
matter; or elſe on the account 
of the danger to which his per- 
ſon was expoſed every day. The 
Venetian fleet having offered 
battle once to that of Spain, 
which refuſed-it, and pillaged 
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the coaſt of Pozzuoto ; the rab. 
dle of Venice conceived ſo inſo- 
lent a joy at it, that the ambaſ. 
ſador and all his family would 
been have infallibly maſſacred, 
if guards had not been fent thi- 
„ ther. The ſame day he had 
news from the camp before 

.. Gradiſca, which comforted him 
for this accident: for Renault 
ſent him word, that he had 
found the tempers of the troops 

ſo happily diſpoſed, that he had 
finiſhed his negotiation without 

loſs of time. The ambaſlador 
ordered him to go to Milan be- 

fore he returned; and Don Pe- 
dro received him with all the 
careſſes with which great men 
are uſed to blind the minds of 
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thoſe who ruin themſelves for * 
their ſervice. They agreed, 1 
that it was requiſite to ſeize on 
ſome town, belonging to the 
Venetians, on the Terra firma, 
at the ſame time with Venice. 
That this town would bridle the 
reſt, and ſerve as a place of arms 
to the Spaniſh army, which 
ſhould attack them, and as a 
barrier to Venice, if it made a- 
ny motion to ſuccour them. Re- 
nault paſſed through the moſt 
conſiderable towns, and made 
ſome ſtay at Crema, to form a 
faction .there by the intereſt of 
a French Lieutenantnamed John 
Berard, and of an Italian cap- 
tain, and one Alfier of Pro- 
vence, whom Don Pedro had al- 
Was * 
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ready engaged, Theſe thre 
perſons offered to conceal five 
hundred Spaniards in the town 
without giving the leaſt ſuſpi 

cion to the Venetian command. 
er, and to get poſſeſſion of i 


within eight days after. By the 
examination which Renault 
made of the thing, upon th 
ſpot, he judged it to be almol 
infallible with that number of 
men. They needed only to cu 


the throats of a ſorry garriſon, 


which had been drawn out ot 
the militia of the country, all 
the regular troops of the Re. 
public being in the towns ot 
Friouli, or in the armies. 


The Duke of Oſſuna had alſo 
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erſuaded the marquis of Bed- 
ar, that it was neceſſary to 
jave ſome place belonging to 
he Venetians in the gulph, 
vhich might lend a helping 
and to the Uſcoques and the 
\rch-Duke, and be a retreat to 
he Spanith fleet, if by any ac- 
ident it was obliged to ſeek for 
a refuge in that ſea, when it 
ſhould be engaged there. They 
made choice for this purpoſe of - 
Maran, a ftrong place in an iſl- 
and bordering upon Iftria, and 
hich had a harbour capable 
of receiving a large fleet. An 
Italian named Mazza, who had 
been ſerjeant- major of it during 
forty years, had almoſt as much 
authority there as the governor. 
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For a round ſum of money, and Hhe ga 
an aſſurance of the command of his c 
it, he promiſed one of the Duke Hhoug 
of Oſſuna's emiſſaries, to kill Walt h. 
the governor upon the firſt or. Nhatb 
ders, and afterwards to make Have 
himſelf maſter of the place, and Mad a 
hold it in the name of the Spa. Ne En 
niards. It was almoſt as eaſy W815 
to execute this promiſe, as to {Mpotbl: 
make it. For the governor, who mean 
was the proveditor Lorenzo Thi- ¶ che g 
epolo, lived with him in the {Mat th 
higheſt familiarity ; and becauſe chan, 
the office of proveditor called I chers 
him frequently to the frontiers ma 
in time of war, he truſted the be ab 
care of the town entirely to the ber 0 
{erjeant-major, as being the ol- pital 


deſt and moſt capable officer of 
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he garriſon. Affairs being in 


his condition, the ambaſſador 


and 
1d of 


Juke hought he muſt now put the 
kill Walt hand to his work. Not but 
t or. Nhat by waiting longer, he might 


have added to the meaſures he 
had already taken; but delays 
he knew are pernicious to de- 
igns of this nature. It is im- 
poſſible that all the different 
means which may contribute to 
the good ſucceſs ſhould be ripe 
at the ſame time. The firſt 
change their face, while the o- 
thers are preparing; and when 
a man is once happy enough to 
be able to join a ſufficient num- 
ber of them together, it is a ca- 
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moment of ſo precious a co adva 
juncture. ver Þ 
| = appr 
It was of the laſt importance have 
to the honour of the crown of ll act t 
Spain, that it ſhould not be po. com 
ſible to convict its ambaſſador of Wl havi 
having had a hand in the un-W he ; 
dertaking, in caſe it miſcarried i and 
In this view, he reſolved not to the 
open himſelf to any of the com- he 
ſpirators beſides Renault and the Wi twe' 
captain; even theſe two did not Bi thre 
know one another: they never as k 
came to him but when he ſent bot] 
for them; and he always ap- con 
pointed them different times, hin 
that they might not meet; be- Wi ſo 
cauſe if they ſhould be diſcover- ¶ {ho 
inf 


ed, it would be much for his 
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advantage, that they ſhould ne- 
ver have been together. In this 
apprehenſion, he would gladly 
have continued to make them 
act their ſeveral parts without 
coming to be acquainted; but 
having conſidered it maturely, 
he judged it was impoſſible: 
and deſpairing in his ſoul of 
the ſucceſs of his deſign, unleſs 
he ſettled a perfect union be- 
tween them, he reſolved to break 
through that difficulty, as much 
as he was againſt it. Though 
both of them had courage and 
conduct, Renault chiefly valued 
himſelf upon diſpoſing things 
ſo well, that the execution 
ſhould be eaſy, and the effect 
infallible. The captain, on the 
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- contrary, who was far leſs ad- 
vanced in years, prided himſelf 
moſt in being a man of great 
execution, and capable of an ex- 
traordinary reſolution. The 
marquis informed him of the 
ſeveralnegotiations Renault had 
tranſacted, of his admirable 


knowlege, which was able to. 


find expedients for all emergen- 
cies, of his eloquence and ad- 
drefs to gain new partiſans, and 
his talenc for writing, which 
- was ſoneceflary when there was 
an occaſion to have perpetual 


accounts of the condition of the 


fleets, the provinces, and the 
armies; and therefor he con- 
ceived ſuch a man would be a 
wonderful help to him. That 
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he was an old man of great ex- 
perience, who wanted neither 
heart nor ſteadineſs, but that 
his age and his genius, which 
was rather for the cabinet, than 
for action, rendered him incap- 
able of ſharing with the captain 
the glory of the execution. As 
for Renault, he only told him, 
that the captain was the Duke of 
Oſſuna's creature, and that as the 


Duke was to have the principal 


ſhare in their deſign, there was 
no concealing any thing from 
his confident; that he conjured 
him therefor to condeſcend to 
the manners of the pirate, as 
much as ſhould be neceſſary for 
their purpoſe, and to ſhew him 
all the deference which Was 
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needful to conciliate the affeq pat h 
on of a man of execution had al 


7ere 
ompr 
eealed 
The marquis having thus l Hacqua 
boured to diſpoſe theſe two mei was { 
to carry it well each to the under 
ther, was mightily ſyrpriſed the anoth 
the firſt time he brought them Greek 
together at his houſe when be traore 
ſaw them embrace with a great zan, 
deal of tenderneſs, as ſoon other 
they had caft their eyes upon in WI 
one another. There is no mind kept 
ſo fixed and clear, but it is api enjoi 
at firſt to make an unreaſonable This 
judgment of things which ſur-¶ the n 
prize it extremely. The firſt ſhe 
thought of the W was, 


haughty and preſumptuous t 
the laſt degree. 


ard, 
Fed. 


Ition, 
Us to 


bat he was betrayed. As he 
had always imagined theſe men 
rere ſtrangers, he could not 
omprehend why they had con- 
caled from him that they were 


15 1a xcquainted, But the myſtery 
men was ſoon unriddled. For he 
e underſtood they had ſeen one 


the another at the houſe of a famous 


hem Greek woman, who had an ex- 
n he traordinary merit for a courte- 
rea zan, of which there needed no 
other proof than this adventure, 
pon in which ſhe had ſo religiouſly 
ind kept the ſecret, which they had 


enjoined her, of their names. 
This fidelity appeared to them 
the more to be admired, becauſe 
ſhe was not ignorant that they 
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as, 
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had conceived a great nn f 
each other. 


The ambaſſador, being full 
recovered from his ſurprize, v. 
extremely pleaſed to find they 
nion he ſo much deſired read 
made to his hand. They ow 
ed in the ſequel of the conver 
ſation that they had each 0 
them a private deſign to engag 
the other in the undertaking 
As they were brim-full of thei 
project in the converſations'they 
| | had had together at that wo- 
man's houſe, they had fallen 
- ſometimes on matters of this 
nature, in talking of the affairs 24 
of the times, of the ſtate, and of 

the war. This was done with- 
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t any deſign of doing it; how- 
er they freely acknowleged 
fore the ambaſlador that the 
eatof argument had ſometimes 
arried them a little too far, and 


22 
eem ff 


g full 
ze, w. 


the iat they had expreſſed their 
read Hentiments too openly. The am- 
ov aſſador exhorted them to make - 


ſe of this reflection, to be more 
ircumſpect for the future, and 
o learn by this experience, that 


Over 
ch 0! 


1 ; 

Eins o keep a great deſign truly ſe- 
thei ret, it is not enough not to ſay 
they or do any thing which has a- 


ny relation to it, but that a man 
muſt not ſo much as remember 
that he knows it. Renault then 
acquainted them, that ſince the 
rumours of a peace, which were 
revived towards the end of June, 
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the Venetian officers had treat 
ed the foreign troops very ill, 
who being no longer reſtraine( 
dy the count of Naſſau, who died 
about the ſame time, had no 
behaved well before Gradiſca: 
that the general of the Repub 
lic fearing they ſhould do worſe 
had ſeparated them, and put 
them into ſeveral poſts, at the 
greateſt diſtance from one ano. 
ther that he could chuſe; and 
_ this precaution having made the 
diſtruſt of their fidelity public, 
they had mutinied, and having 
infolently refuſed to execute 
ſome orders of the ſenate, that 
general had thought it is his 
duty to put to death the chief of 
the ſeditious; that he had con- 


ed their leaders at Padua, and 
iftributed the reſt into different 
laces of Lombardy, until they 
uld be paid off, and the exe- 
tion of the treaties permitted 
e Republic to diſmiſs them. 
enault added that the count of 
aſlau's Lieutenant, who was 
neof the principal perſons with 
hom he had negotiated, was 
daniſhed to Breſcia, and had con - 
wed a plot there, by means of 
which, he was ready to put that 
own into the hands of Don Pe- 
iro; and that it was neceſlary, 
in the firſt place, to come to a 
reſolution in reference to that 
particular deſign, becauſe the 
lieutenant preſſed in his letters 
to have a deciſive anſwer. 
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The ambaſſador told them, ng 
motion muſt be made on tha 
| fide until they were maſters of 
Venice; and even then ther 
would be no occaſion but for 
ſingle place in Lombardy; tha 
they were aſſured of Crema, and 
that this new enterprize would 
only divide their forces; that 
however they ſhould keep thoſe 
they had gained in their good 
diſpoſition; but the execution 
ſhould be put off from time to 
time under different pretences, 
and rather than expoſe them 
ſelves to make the leaſt declara- 
tion, that thought muſt be laid 
aſide entirely. Renault replied, 
that beſides the lieutenant, he 
had treated with three French 
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head; that during his ſtay in {Wieve 
the camp they had already made Whouſ 
ſure of above two hundred offi- f Na 
cers; and as for thoſe officers, Ners 
he had only given them to un. elves 

derſtand, according to the am- Nity fc 
baſſador's orders, that the buſi- e be 
neſs was to repair to Venice, to Non, 

deliver his Excellency out of the oldie 
the hands of the populace WExped 
of that city, when occaſion No up 
ſhould require it. That ſince Hharg 
his return, having written to n wi 
know the exact number of men ¶hemſ 
on which he might depend, he m 
and deſired them to report no- hat tl 
thing but what was abſolutely' rehe. 
certain; they had informed him, Nerpri: 
that he might reckon upon two ren i 
thouſand men of the troops of Neclar 


"oh" tho 
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in Nieveſtein at leaſt, and on two 
ade Mihouſand three hundred of thoſe 
xffi- ¶ f Naſſau, and that all the offi- 
ers, ers were ready to put them. 
un. elves into his hands, as a ſecu- 
m- ity for this promiſe. That in 
uſi- Nie beginning of this negotia- 
to oon, they had flattered their 
the {Woldiers with the hopes of ſome 
xpedition which they ſhould 
zo upon, when they were diſ- 
harged by the Republic, and 
n which they might make 
hemſelves ample amends for 
he miſery they had ſuffered: . 
hat there was no ground to ap- 
drehend the ſingularityof theen- 


ven if it ſhould be requiſite to 
leclare it; for they were ſo ex- 


erprize ſhould diſhearten them, 
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From the firſt projecting this 
teſign, the marquis de Bedmar 
ad determined not to engage 
n it until he was furniſhed 
vith many more means than 
Pere neceſſary to effect it; and 

hat theſe means ſhould be ſo 
Independent oneof another, that 
ven if ſome of them ſhould hap- 
den to fail, the others ſhould 
ot thereby be leſs capable to 
proceed. In this view, he had 
not omitted to fix meaſures with 
he Duke of Oſſuna for the body 
of troops, tho' he reckoned on 
what Don Pedro had promiſed 
him, and upon Renault's agree- 
ment with the Dutch officers; 


had ſecured himſelf with the 


and each of theſe three ways he 


if he had had no aſſurance 
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ſame caution. and exactneſs Ag ©: 
Fribe, 
en W 
d in 1 
aving 


the other two, and as if he had 
three different undertakings in 
hand. It was now time to knoy 


preciſely when the Duke of om 
ſana could. ſend. to Venice the ners 
men which were deſired of him. / 


o fer « 
But becauſe he was too uncer i 3.:fe 


tain in his opinion to be blindly. :+ + 
relied on in ſo important andolot 
difficult a matter, ſome perſoa omra 
muſt be ſent to him, who could batch. 
judge upon the ſpot, whether lay o. 
be was in a condition to per- uisti 
form what he promiſed. Tbe 
captain could not be: abfent 
from Venice, without obſerva. 
tion; and Renault was indif- 
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i their eyes therefor on de 
Fribe, one of the French gentle- 
en whom Renault had engag- 
d in Friouli: but this cavalier 
aving received a commiſhon 
rom the Republic to raiſe ſol- 


7 fiers, while he was preparing 
mg ſet out; it was thought more 


dviſeable that he ſhould go on 
vith hislevies, andone Laurence 
plot of Franc county, and a 
omrade of the captain, was dif- 
arched in his ſtead on the firſt 
lay of the year 1618. The mar- 
quis thought it was like wiſe time 
o open himſelf to the council 
f Spain. To obviate all the f- 
uſtrations which might be re- 
quired from him, he ſent thi- 
her his project, as much at 
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large, and as well repreſented 
as he was able: and becauſe he 
| knew the flowneſs of that coun 
in its deliberations, he told the 
Duke of Lerma flatly in a pri 
vate letter, that he muſt have: 
ſpeedy and deciſive anſwer; that 
the danger he was in gave him 
a right to expreſs himſelf in tha 
abſolute manner; and that if 
they detained his expreſs above 
eight days, he would interpret 
that delay as an order to aban 
don the whole deſign. He re 
ceived an anſwer within . the 
time he required, but it was no 
altogether ſo deciſive. as he 
ke do) have had: it; they toll 
him, if there were any diſad 
vantage in deferring 1.5 chat be 
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night , but that, if it 
vere poſſible, it was mightily 
leſired to have firſt a full and 
aithfuldeſcriptionof the ſtateof 
he Republic. . 


The ambafſador FOO was pre- 
pared on that head was not long 
in drawing up a relation ſo juſt 
and artful, that the Spaniards 5 
have called it the maſter- piece 
' of their politics. It does not 
appear by it for what deſign it 
vas calculated, and yetthey who 
nderſtand it find not one word 
here which does not relate to 
the ſcheme in view. It begins 
with an eloquent complaint of 
the difficulty of the work, by 
reaſon of the impenetrable ſe- 1 
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crecy of the government he He not 
to deſcribe. Then he x Pp &s tk 
the government, but the ee cer 
comium reſpects rather the ſii rat. 
age of that Republic, than in entio! 
preſent condition: after this, Mice a: 
falls into a common- place ince t 
qually ſad and eloquent, of th ourt: 
deplorable condition of huma entio 
things, which the more exce Chick 
lent they are, are the more ſub; ha 
ject to corruption: that therefa . ich 
the wiſeſt laws of that ſtate, b tel 
the abuſe which has been mad: TIE 
of them, have been the. prind ount 
pal cauſe of its preſent diſorder Tr 
that the, law which wholly en nur 
cludes the people . the: rw 
knowlege of affairs, has been;:9 

the occaſion of . en o paul 
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> nobles: and that which ſub- | 
acts the eccleſiaſtical power to 
he cenſure of the ſovereign ma- 
ſtrate Has encouraged the li- 
entiouſneſs of the people of Ve- 
ice againſt the court of Rome, 
ince the late quarrel with that 
ourt: he exaggerates this li- 
entiouſneſs with the impieties 
vhich the Hollanders were faid 
o have committed in Friouli 
with impunity; he exclaims 
particularly againſt the burying 
df a nobleman of their own 
ountry, whoſe name was Re- 
aud de *Brederode, 1n the 
hurch of the Servites at Venice, 
otwithſtanding he was a' Cal- 
iniſt; and ſeverely taxes father 
Paul in that article without 
1-2 
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| Naming him, , becauſe it was hy 
who had inſpired that boldneſ 
into the ſenate: he admires hoy 
the people, being no longer re 
ſtrained in their civil obedieng 
by religion which is violated ſo 
many ways before their. eyez 
can bear the horrible oppreſflh 
ons with which they are loaded 
he inſtances in theſe oppreſſion 
and does not aggravate, any 
thing while he repreſents then 
inſupportable: he then ſhew 
that the honour and the bloat 
of the people are not leſs at thi 
diſcretion of the nobles that 
their wealth; and the genius 0 
the nation being inclined as 
is to avarice, to revenge, andi 
love, it is no wonder if thok 
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as ho obey in a government of 
ine his nature are oppreſſed by thoſe 
hoyWrho command. In a word, he 


examines the ſtate of the ſenate, 
pf the provinces, and of the ar- 
1ics: in the ſenate he obſerves 
ts diviſions; and does not ſcru- 


eyes 
delt dle to ſay, that he knows many 
des Mnalecontents among thenobles: 


he provinces, by the cruel ir- 
uptions the Uſcoques have 
ade in ſome of them, and by 
he poverty others have brought 
pon themſelves in ſuccouring 
hem ; he affirms there are not 
hree officers paid in each gar- 
iſon of Lombardy, and that the 
epublic preſerves its authority 
here, only becauſe nobody un- 
9 : 


1e deſcribes the deſolation of 
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dertakes to uſurp it from them, 
As to the armies, he gives a juſ 
relation of the infurrection 
which have happened, and 0 
the diſperſion which had been 
made of the mutineers in ſuch 
numbers, that thoſe who were 
left could be looked upon only 
as a croud of wretched militia 
without experience or diſcipline, 
That as for the ſea-forces, they 
were now become the refuſe of 
the moſt infamous pirates on 
the Mediterranean ; a crew un- 
worthy of the name of foldiers 
and of whoſe ſervice the Repub- 
lic could no longer be ſure 
than while they were not in a 
condition to turn her own arms 
againſt her, Having deſcribed 
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theſe things with a wonderful 
beauty of language and force 
of expreſſion, he examines, 
what judgment ought to be 
made from hence, concerning 
the future ftate of this Republic, 
her fortune and duration, and 
makes appear by the conſe- 
quences, which ariſe from the 
facts he has eſtabliſhed, that 
ſhe is in a decrepit ſtate, and 
that her maladies are of ſuch a 
nature, that ſhe cannot bring 
them to a criſis, nor correct her 
preſent conſtitution, but by 
changing its form intirely. 


Upon this relation, the coun- 
cil of Spain left the marquis of 
Bedmar in full liberty to act, 
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without giving him any orders, 
but Nolot's not returning put a 
ſtop to all, and the ambaſlador 
was out of patience at the fault 
he had committed, in expoſing 
himſelf in an affair of this na- 
ture to the capricious humour 
of the Duke of Oſſuna, whom he 
ought to have known long ago. 
A delay was mortal in this con- 
juncture of things. After the 
Spaniards had taken Vercelli, 


Gradiſca was extremely preſſed regul 
by the Venetians, and the coun. Nefer 
cil of Spain had no other way but a 
to {ave it, than to renew the pro- Whor c 
poſitions of peace. A writing netia 
was drawn up by concert at Ma- Wmal 
drid, which contained the prin- Myarq 


cipal articles ; but the continu- every 


againſt the Republic of Venice. 17 
l diſorders of the Duke of Oſ- 
una obliged the Venetians to re- 
all the powers of their ambaſ- 
ador, in order to tranſplant the 
egotiation into France, where 


na- he death of the marſhal d' An- 
our re gave them hopes of more 
1 he Nfavour. The peace was con- 
180. cluded at Paris, September 6th, 
o. Hand the governor of Milan had 
the Na conference ſome time after 
clli, wich the Count de Bethune, to 
ted regulate the execution of it in 
un: ¶ reference to the Duke of Savoy: 
v2) ¶ but at the ſame time the gover- 
ro. ¶ nor continued to diſturb the Ve- 
ns Wnetians, and even took ſome 


ſmall places from them in Lom 
bardy. They complained of it 
every Where, and were Prepar- 
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ing for War more than ever, un. 
till the Marquis de Bedmar made 


: greet 
ion of 


his compliments on the peace vas a. 
in a full ſenate,” and ' promiſed pan! 
the execution of the articles apt the 


as ſt 
hat it 
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ere 
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hat t 
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greed, He did this not fo much 
by any order he had received 
from Spain, as becauſe he had 
a mind to wipe out the ill im- 
preſſions the ſenate had enter- 
tained of him, from thing 
which were paſt. In this view 
he acquitted himſelf on this oc 
caſion with all the zeal, and all 
the demonſtrations of joy and 
friendſhip imaginable; and 
the Venetians, who too much 


deſired what he promiſed, them, Mflapſ 
ſuffered themſelves to be daz- ut © 
zled by his words, even to the rds, 


rd; 
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un. Werecing with him on a ſuſpen- 
1ade ion of arms. This ſuſpenſion 
eace was an important ſtroke for the 
iſs Spaniards, and the maſter-piece 


pf their ambaſſador: Gradiſca 
as ſtraitened to ſuch a degree 
hat it could not hold out fifteen 
lays longer: and yet hoſtilities 
cre not to ceaſe until the cx- 
diration of twomonths, becauſe 


nter 

ing hat time was judged neceſſa- 
riew y on both ſides, to finiſh all 
s ohe ratifications, and diſpoſe 
d al hings for the execution of the 
and reaties: it was requiſite there- 
and or to prevent the ſurrender of 
auch his place, before that time was 


lapſed; the ſuſpenſion put it 
dut of danger, and the Spani- 
ards, having no longer that ob- 
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ligation to haften the executiu Th 
of the treaties, remained at H to the 
berty to ſpin it out in length marq 
as much as was neceſſary fo comp 
their deſigns. The Duke of Of clare- 
ſuna indeed being com pelled hy t an 
orders from Madrid, and the in. Duke 
ſtances of che Pope, offered ſooi che K 
after to reſtore the ſhips he ha anſw 
taken, but as for the merchan the n 
dige and goods, he ſaid, be treatr 
knew not what was become nice, 

_ them: and yet they were ſell his 2 
ing in Naples, even before the ſure 
eyes of the reſident of ve form. 
nice, and the Duke ſent out zVice-! 
powerful fleet to cruife agau count 
in the Adriatic Sea. conce 
tle kn 


ſuna 
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The ſenate complaining of it 
to the marquis de Bedmar, the 
marquis himſelf made ſtronger 
complaints of the ſame. He de- 
clared that he did not pretend 
to anſwer for the actions of the 
Duke of Oſſuna, and that even 
the King their maſter would not 
anſwer for them: that among 
the many favours, and the good 
treatment he had received at Ve- 
nice, during the whole time of 
his ambaſſy, the only diſplea- 
ſure. he had had, was to be in: 
formed that the conduct of that 
Vice-Roy was imputed to his 
counſels: that he had never been 
concerned in it; that ever ſo lit- 
tle knowlege of the Duke of Oſ- 
ſuna would convince any one 

K 
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that he had no other guide than 
his own caprice; and as to him. 
ſelf, they might judge of his 
diſpoſition by the peaceable pro 


cedure of the governor of Milan, 


of which he gloried to be the 
author. That goyernor, it i; 
true, obſerved the ſuſpenſion ex. 
actly ; but he ſtill continued ar. 
med; and that it might nat 
ſeem ſtrange, he judged it pro 
per to imbroil himſelf afreſh 
with the Duke of Savoy. Un- 
der pretence that the troops dil 
charged by that Prince had halt 


ed in the country of Vaux, Wait. 
ing for the entire execution of 
the treaties, Don Pedro refuſed 
to the Count de Bethune to dil 
arm, as he had before promiſed 
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Wit Pavia, and prevailed with the 
Duke of Mantua to refuſe like- 
wiſe what depended on him. 

The count de Bethune proteſted 
W againſt them in a public writ- 

ing at his withdrawing on their 
W refuſal, and an anſwer was made 
to this proteſtation in the moſt 
plauſible manner the marquis 
de Bedmar could invent. It is 
plain from hence, that it was 
Jof great importance to haſten 
the execution of his project, 
ſince it was ſo difficult to keep 
things in the ſituation which 


was requiſite to make it ſuc- 
ceed. 


All nis while the Duke of 
Oſſuna did not diſpatch Nolot; 
K 2 
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and the ambaſſador, who waz 
in the utmoſt perplexity, hay. 
ing engaged Nolot to diſcover WW: 
the reaſon of it at any rate, he 
was informed at laſt what it was. 
Some time after the captain had 
been received into the ſervice of 
the Republic, the Duke, who 
had a mind to learn by different 
ways the ſtate of Venice, ſent 
after him an Italian named A 
lexander Spinoſa, to pry there 
into every thing. This man, 
who was not known, ſoon got 
to be employed there, as did all 
the ſoldiers of fortune who of. 
fered to ſerve. He eaſily judg: 
ed the Duke was forming ſome 
momentous enterprize, but 
did not ſuſpect: the pirate was 
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was che manager of it: he miſtruſt- 
lav. Ned however that he was not ſo 


ill with the Duke, as every bo- 
Jay imagined. When Spinoſa 
was arrived at Venice, he had 
made the Vice-Roy an offer to 
zoniard the captain, and the 
ice-Roy having refuſed it, un- 
ler the pretence of the danger 


ent there was in executing it, Spi- 
Aiooſa who was a man of ſenſe, 
ere nd knew the Duke, pudged that 


f there was not ſome ſtronger 
got {Wſcafon for the refuſal, he would 
Wor ſcruple to be revenged, out 
df fear of making a man 
oſe his life by it. The Duke 
harged him however to obſerve 
he actions of the pirate; either 

0 hinder Spinofa from ſuſpect- 

K 3 
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age 
ing any thing of the truth, MM this 

becauſe this Vice-Roy was one deſig 

of thoſe who do not entirely com to pi 
fide in any perſon, and was de actic 
ſirous to ſee, whether what Sof O: 
noſa ſhould write concerningth muc 
captain, would agree with wha ſhou 
the captain ſhould write him fiden 
ſelf. In order to acquit himſelii ſurpi 

the better of his commiſſion dere 

Spinoſa got into the company to ca 

of ſome French men, whom be with 

had knoven at Naples, and who their 
frequented the captain ve chat 
much at Venice. Theſe per open 

ſons; who were of the numbe was 

of the conſpirators, gave the ſpy. 

captain an exact account of thH and! 

inquiry Spinoſa made unto his 0 l 
oſt t 


conduct, and diſcovered alſo that 
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this ſpy was carrying on ſome 
deſign himſelf, andendeavoured 
to procure: men of courage and 
action for the ſerviceof the Duke 
of Oſſuna. The captain was very 
much incenſed that the Duke 
ſhould not have an entire con- 
fidence in him, but he was not 
ſurprized at it; he only conſi- 


Ton WM dered, that if Spinoſa continued 
pany to cabal, and was not in concert 
m be with him, he would. weaken 25 


their party by dividing it, and 
that it was impoſſible for him to 


ver) 
per open' himſelf to a man, 5 
Was planted upon him for a 


ſpy. The marquis de Bedmar 
and Renault were alſo of opini- 
on, that no time ought to be 
loſt to remedy this inconveni- 
ence; and after having mature- 
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ly conſulted how to do it, they 
found there was no fafety for 
them, unleſs they deftroyed Spi. 
nofa. He was a man that would 
fell his life dearly if an attempt 
ſhould be made to aſſaffimate 
him; his employment obliged 
him to be always upon his 
guard; and the captain was for- 
ced at laſt to accuſe him before 
the council of Ten, as a ſpy 
from the Duke of Oſſuna, afte 
he had in vain tried all other 
means to take him off. The 
French, with whom he had con- 
verſed, depofed ſo /judicioufly, 
and fupported things fo well by 
circumſtances, that he was ſeiz- 
ed, and ftran gled privately the 
ſame day. Whatever he conld 
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lege againſt the pirate, made 
o impreſſion. on the minds of 
e judges, becauſe it was a- 
zinſt his accuſer, and he was 
ot able to prove any. digg he 
ad advanced. | 


This air very much increaſ- 
d the confidence of the Veneti- 
ns had repoſed in the captain, 
ut it made the marquis de 
zedmar very uneaſy, becauſe it 
vas an alarm to the ſenate, to 


The Wave a watchful eye upon the 
On- onduct of thoſe ſtran gers, who 
fly, rere in the ſervice of the Re- 
by Wublic.  - The Duke of Oſſuna 
2iz- Nad juſt been informed of the 


heath of Spinoſa, when Nolot 
arrived at Naples; he did not 


. 
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hefitate in gueſſing at the au. ¶ chat th 
thor; the mortification it gave W che ſui 
him made him take it ill, that {MW 1y offe 
the marquis de Bedmar had ſent ¶ advan 
him no advice of it; and the dif. ¶ hood « 
ferent ſuſpicions, which this ac- W able t 


cident raiſed in his mind, left 
him at a loſs what to reſolve 
upon. In the mean time the 
troops of Lieveſtein having mu- 
tinied afreſh, were brought to 
the Lazaretto, within two miles 
of Venice, by order of the ſe- 
nate, in the beginning of Febru- 
ary. The marquis de Bedmar, 
who feared they ſhould come to 
an agreement with the Repub- 
lic for their pay, and ſo be ob- 
liged to depart, contrived, by 
the means of their chief officers, 
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that they were not ſatisfied with 
the ſum which was immediate- 
ly offered them, To make an 
advantage of the neighbour- 
hood of theſe troops, ſo favour- 
able to the deſign of the conſpi- | 
rators, Nolot had orders by an 
expreſs, to repreſent to the Vice- 
Roy, thatduring all that month, 
they ſhould have near five thou- 
ſand men ready at their. com- 
mand. Nolot omitted nothing 
of his duty ; ; but the Vice-Roy, 
who had not quite digeſted his 
paſſion, amuſed him ſo long, 
that after ſix weeks expectation, 
the officers fearing leſt their ſol- 
diers, who ſuffered extremely, 
ſhould treat without them, treat- 
ed themſelves, with the conſent 
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of theconſpirators, whothough 
they could not prevent it. Ten 
days after, Nolot arrives fron 
Naples, with the reſolution of 
the Duke of Oſſuna, which waz 
ſuch as was defircd, but dire 
ed to Robert Brulard, one of the 
captain's comrades: the ambaſ: 
fador and the captain, who were 
buſted in contrived how to ex 
tricate themſelves, did not 
vouchſafe ſo much as to take no- 
tice of the affront the Vice-Roy 
offered them by ſuch a flight 
he declared he was ready to ſend, 
when they pleaſed, the barks, 
brigantines, and other ſmall 
veſſels, proper for the ports and 
canals of Venice, and a ſufficient 
number to carry ſix thouſand 
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men if there was occaſion.  No- 
lot had ſeen the troops'and the 
barks ready to ſet out, and the 
captain cauſed the ports and ca- 
nals to be ſounded, through 
which they were to paſs, in or- 
der to land at the place of Saint 
Mark. As he had a great many 
ſea-men at his command, by 
reaſon of his office, who, not be- 
ing ſuſpected, could go and 
come in thoſe ports and canals 
as they pleaſed; it Was eafy to 
hirn, to cauſe all the dimenſions 
thereof to be taken with exact- 
neſs. There was nothing now 
remaining but to hinder the de- 
parture of the; troops of Lieve- 
ſtein: no money was ſpared for 
that purpoſe, and the rigour of 
Y I | 
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the ſeaſon ſerved for a pretence 
for their delay: the greateſt part 
of them continued till at = 
Lazaretto; and thoſe who were 
embarked when Nolot arrived, 
ſtopped at places which were not 
much more remote. 


To relieve Renault and the 
captain in the cares which lay 
upon them, and for which they 
were not ſufficient alone, they 
thought they wanted eighteen 
men at leaſt, who ſhould be 
men of ſenſe and courage, and 
in whom they could fully con- 
fide. They had made up this 
number, of the nine with whom 


Renault had negotiated in Fri- 


ouli, and of the chief of thoſe 


agar 
whon 


follov 


were 
himſe 
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whom the pirate had caufed to 
follow him from Naples. There 
were five captains of ſhips like 
himſelf, Vincent Robert of Mar- 
ſeiles, Laurence Nolot, and Ro- 
bert Brulard, of whom mention 
has been made already; theſe 
two laſt were natives of Franc 
county, as well as another Bru- 
lard, named Laurence, with an- 

other Provencal named Antho- 
ny Jaffier. There were beſides 
two brothers Lorainers, Charles 
and John Boleau, and an Itali- 
an, John Rizardo, all three ex- 
cellent petardeers, and a French- 
man named L'An glade, Who 
paſſed for the moſt ingenious 
maſter of fireworks that had e- 
ver been. The capacity of this 

L 2 
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laſt was ſo well known, that de 
obtained at firſt to work at his 
trade in the arſenal; by this 
means the petardeers, his com- 
rades, had a free admittance 
there, as well as Villa Mezzana, 
and Retrozi, who were of thoſe 
whom Renault, had engaged, 
and who had formerly been em- 


Ne there. 
N E ; 

Theſe fix atv drew ſo ex- 
act a plan of the arſenal, that 
thoſe who had never been there, 
might deliberate upon it, with 
as much certainty as they who 
had made it. They were much 
aſſiſted in this, by two officers 
of the arſenal itſelf, whom the 
captain had gained. They ſeem- 
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ed to him to be diſſatisfied with 
their employment, endowed 
with the qualities proper for his 
deſign, diſpoſed to enter into it, 
if they found it for their inter- 
eſt, and capable of keeping faith- 
fully to what they ſhould pro- 
miſe. The iſſue anſwered the 
judgment he had made of them: 
he ſeaſoned the praiſes he gave 
them upon all occaſions, with ſo 
conſiderable a number of Spa- 
niſh piſtoles which he had to di- 
ſtribute, that they engaged to do 
blindly whatever he ſhould com- 
mand them. L'Anglade and 
they lodged in the arſenal; Re- 
nault had taken with him tothe 
French ambaſſador's three of his 
OG: Bribe, Brainville, and 
2 L 3 
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Laurence Brulard; the three pe. 
tardeers remaining at the Mar. 
quis de Bedmar's, who furniſh: 
ed them with the powder, the 
other materials, and the inſtru- 
ments neceſſary to work at their 
trade, but without having any 
communication with them; 
they had already made more pe- 
tards and fireworks than were 
neceſſary, and the ambaſlador's 
palace was ſo full, that it was 
impoſſible to lodge there any o- 
thers beſides themſelves. The 
captaiñ lived at his uſual place 
of abode, but alone, that he 
might not give any ſuſpicion in 
cafe he was obſerved; and for 
the others, he had lodged them 
at the courteſan's where he and 


ag an! 
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Renault firſt met. The eſteem, 
ff the friendſhip which' had 
ſucceeded the love they had for 
this woman, but much. more 
the knowlege they had of her 
fidelity, perſuaded them they 
could not make a better choice. 
She was of a Greek iſland in the 
Archipelago, andof a qualityas 
noble as it is poſſible to be in a 
country under the dominion of 
the Venetians without being a 
Venetian. He who commanded 
there for the Republic, having 
debauched her by mighty pro- 
miſes, had ſince cauſed her fa- 
ther to be aſſaſſinated, becauſe 
for he would have obliged him to 
m perform what he had promiſed: 
nd the daughter was come to Ve- 
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nice to demand juſtice for the 
murder, but in vain ; and this 
proſecution having conſumed 
the ſmall fortune ſhe had, her 
beauty repaired her miſery, as 
it had cauſed it. There is no re- 
ſentment ſo violent as that of a 
woman well-born, whois reduc- 
ed to take up a profeſſion unwor- 
thy of her. She heard with 
rapture the project of her two 
friends, and without difficulty 
riſqued every thing in order to 
favour it. She hired one of the 
largeſt houſes in Venice, and 
under colour of ſome conveni- 
ences ſhe was cauſing to be made 
in it, ſhe brought thither but 
part of her furniture, that ſhe 
might have a pretence to keep 


again 
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the houſe they had before; 
which was not far off: in theſe 
two houſes eleven of the prin- 
cipal conſpirators were conceal- 
ed near ſix months. As ſhe was 
viſited by all the perſons of 


ans, and this great reſort of 
people might be likely to diſ- 


rich N cover thoſe wholodged with her, 
wo Wl {he feigned herſelf indiſpoſed 
ty to get rid of them. They who 
to know with what civility Women 
the of this profeſſion are treated in 
nd Italy, will have no difficulty to 
ni. W comprehend, that her houſe be- 
de came hereby inacceſlible to all 
ut thoſe who had no buſineſs there. 
he The conſpirators went out only 


ep by night, and their meetings 


—_ 


faſhion, ſtrangers and Veneti- 
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were held in the day-time. In 
theſe meetings Renault and the 
captain propoſed thoſe: things 
which they had agreed upon 
wath the Marquis. de Bedmar, 
to have the advice of the com- 
pany, and come to a reſolution 
on the means to execute them. 
When they had occaſion to re- 
pair to the Marquis, they did it 
with all the circumſpection 
which is neceſſary in a country, 
and at a time, when the houſes 
of ambaſſadors were narrowly 
obſerved as if they were ſo many 
enemies, and the Marquis in 
particular. They had long con- 
cluded that it would be requi- 
ſite to have a thouſand ſoldiers 
in Venice, before they fired their 


train: but becauſe it was dan- 

us to introduce' them all 
armed, the Marquis had provid- 
ed himſelf with arms for above 
five hundred: this was eafily 
done with ſecrecy, for the Gon- 
dola's of ambaſſadors are not 
ſearched, let them come from 
any place whatever, and there 
wanted now only an opportu- 
nity to bring theſe thouſand men 
into Venice without obſerva- 
tion. 45s NY 


The Doge Donato died, and 
in his place was choſen Antho- 
ny Priuli, who was then in Fri- 
ouli, to ſee the treaties executed. 
The generals by ſea had orders 
to go and fetch him with the 
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The Marquis de Bedmar, who 
foreſaw it, as ſoon as he was 
aſſured of the election of Priuli, 
diſpatched Nolot a ſecond rime 
to Naples, with orders to ſee the 
brigantines of the Duke of Oſ- 
ſuna ſet out with the utmoſt 
ſpeed. To remove all grounds 
of delay, the captain was en- 
joined to ſend to the Duke as 
exact a plan as was poſſible of 
the execution, and eſpecially to 
give him an account of what had 
paſſed at Venice during Nolot's 
firſt journey. The pirate en- 
larged upon this precaution ; 
he was for ſecuring the mind of 
the Vice-Roy by all manner of 
means, and to ſhew him, that 
it was not believed there was any 
M | 
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reaſon to complain of him, he 
concluded his letter with theſe 
words. 


c 


2 . 


gligence for the long ſtay he 


* I blame Nolot's ne- 


made at Naples, for I queſtion 
not, but if he had repreſentet 
things as they were, your Er 
cellency would have ſoon dif. 
patched him. He muſt cer. 
tainly have aſked for money, 
or ſomething like it, but he 
had expreſs orders to the con. 
trary, and I undertake even 
now to keep Venice for fit 
months in my power, if it be 
neceſſary, in expectation ol 
your Excellency's great fleet 
provided you ſend me the br: 
* gantines as ſoon as Nolot ſhall 


arrive, and the ſix thouſand mei 


aga 
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you was pleaſed to offer. This 
letter was dated April the 7th, 
the day on which Nolot ſet out. 
In the mean time Renault 
brought to Venice all the offi- 
cers of the troops which had 
been corrupted ; to acquaint 
themſelves with the town, and 
obſerve the poſts, that they 
might not wander, nor be at a 
loſs on the night of the executi- 
on. Before they came, they 
choſe a thouſand men out of all 
the Dutch troops, who were to 
hold themſelves ready to march 
at the firſt orders; and that their 
abſence might be leſs remark- 
able, they drew an equal num- 
ber out of all the places belon g- 
ing to the ſtate on Terra-firma, 

M 2 
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in which there were any diſperſ. 
ed. To receive theſe men, each 
of the officers hired as many 
lodgings as he could without 
giving a ſuſpicion; they told the 
landlords that they were for 
ſtrangers who came to fee the 
feſtival; and as for the officers 
themſelves, they all lodged at 
courtefans houſes, where, pay- 
ing well, they were in more 


ſafety than any where elle. 
There remained nothing now 
but to regulate the order of the 
execution; which the Marquis 
de Bedmar, Renault, and the 
captain, ſettled in concert as fol- 
lows. | ate ag 
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As ſoon as it ſhall be night, 
thoſe of the thouſand ſoldiers 
who ſhall come without 
arms, ſhall go and arm them- 
ſelves at the ambaſſador's 
houſe. Five hundred ſhall re- 
pair to the place of St. Mark 
with the captain, the beſt part 
of the other five hundred ſhall 
go and join Renault, in the 
neighbourhood of the arſenal, 
and the reſt ſhall ſeize all the 
barks, Gondola's, and other the 
like carriages which ſhall be 
found at the bridge Rialto, 


uis 
he with which they ſhall fetch 
l- with all haſte about a thouſ- 


and ſoldiers more of the troops 
of Lieveſtein, which are ſtill 
at the Lazaretto. During this 
M 3 
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they ſhall deport themſelves i «© {h 
peaceably as they can, tha nc 
they may not be obliged 9 * th 
declare themſelves, till theſe « be 
troops ſhall be arrived. How. M 
ever if they ſhould be obligei * fi 
to it, and any thing ſhould bi th 
diſcovered, the captain ſhall he 
intrench himſelf within the ſe 
place of Saint Mark, and fe m 
nault ſhall ſeize the arſenal, gi 
in the manner which ſhall b. * fa 
repreſented ; then two great © th 
guns ſhall be fired to ſerve a © w 
ſignal to the brigantines of © (1h 
the duke of Oſſuna, which m 
ſhall be ready to enter Venice an 
and the Spaniards, whom they © ar 
ſhall bring, ſhall ſupply the © th 
6 


want of the Walloons who 
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© ſhall be ſent for. If there be 
no neceſlity to declare during 
this, when the Walloons ſhall 
be landed at the place of St. 
Mark, the captain ſhall take 
five hundred of them, with 
© the other five hundred men 
he ſhall have already, and the 
ſerjeant major Duran to com- 
mand them. They ſhall be- 
gin by drawing up theſe thou- 
ſand men in order of battle in 
the place; then the captain, 
with two hundred whom he 
ſhall take, ſhall make himſelf 
maſter of the ducal-palace, 
and eſpecially of the room of 
arms that 1s there, to ſupply 
thoſe of his men who ſhall 
* want any, and to hinder the 
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enemies from making uſe of from 
them: one hundred others, ſhall 
under Bribe, ſhall poſſeſs them. mou 
ſelves of the Secque, and one the « 


hundred more under Brain- hard 
ville of the Procuraty, by the 80 d 
help of ſome men who ſhall all tk 
be artfully introduced there thus 
into the belfry in the day time. Corp 
This laſt hundred ſhall remain they 
in a Corps de Guard in the find; 
belfry ſo long as the execution ent e 
ſhall laft, that the alarm- bell theſe 
may not be rung. Poſſeſſion ſtill | 
mall be taken of the entrance Wl mide 
of all the ftreets which lead to troop 
the place, by another Corps with 
* de Guard; and artillery ſhall be; 
* beplanted there facing to the Ml oin t 
* ſtreet, and till ſome can be had petar 
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from the arſenal, ſome of thoſe 
{hall be taken which are ready 
mounted before the houſe of 
the council of Ten which is 
hard by, and which it will be 
no difficult matter to ſeize. In 
all thoſe places which ſhall be 
thus ſecured, and in which a 
Corps de Guard ſhall be kept, 
they ſhall poniard all they 
find; and during theſe differ- 
ent executions round the place, 
the ſerjeant- major ſhallremain 
ſtill in order of battle in the 
middle, with the reſt of the 
troops. All this ſhall be done 
with the leaſt noiſe that may 
be; afterwards they ſhall be- 
gin to declare themſelves by 
petarding the gate of the ar- 
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ſenal. At the report of which 
the eight conſpirators who 
have drawn the plan thereof, 
and ſhall be within, ſhall fc 
fire to the four corners with 
fire-works, which as well as 
the petards are prepared for 
this purpoſe at the ambaſſ- 
dor's palace, and they ſhall 


poniard the chief cammand- 


ers. It will be eaſy for them 
to do it in the confuſion which 
the fire and the noiſe of the 
petards will occaſion, eſpecial- 


ly thoſe commanders not hay: 
© ing any ſuſpicion of them, 


They ſhall then join Renault 


when he ſhall haye entered, 
and make an end of killing all 
they find, and the ſoldiers ſhall 


dt 


lich 
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carry artillery to all the pla- 


ho . ces, where it ſhall be proper 
eof, to plant ſome, as at the Arena 
| fer de Mari, at the Fontego de Te- 
vith WY deſchi, at the magazines of 
| a; i ſalt, on the belfry of the Pro- 
for WE: curaty, on the bridge of Rial- 
= © to, and other eminencies, from 
a 


* whence the town may be bat- 


and- i « tered into rubiſh in caſe of re- 
hem * fiftance. At the ſame time 
gee that Renault ſhall petard the 
the 


© arſenal, the captain ſhall force 


cial- « the priſon of St. Mark, and 
har + ſhall arm the -priſoners ; the 
on principal ſenators ſhall be 
lau 


* killed, and ſuborned perſons 
* ſhall go and fet fire to above 
* forty places of the town, the 
fartheſt diſtant one from ano- 


ered, 
| g all 
ſhall 
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t prohibited to take any thing 
the from them under pain ot 
hile death, and no further flaugh- 
uke ter ſhall be made but of thoſe 
the WF who ſhall reſiſt. POL fft 
ven 211 
nel Nolot found chin gs in fo gon 
and Wk poſture at his arrival at Naples, 


ark, 
lem. 
ters 
aint 


hat the ſix thouſand men were 
but to ſea the next day under 
he commandof an Engliſhman 
amed Elliot. In order to give 


and Whhe leſs ſuſpicion, the Duke of 
t of WOſſuna cauſed his large ſhips to 
Ara. Wake a great compaſs to repair 
ung o their poſts; but he ſent Elliot 


all Wind the  brigantines by the 


cave hhorteſt way. The ſecond day 
18 of their ſteering, this fleet met 
, o 


ome pirates of Barbary who at- 
N | 
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tacked it. As it was only pr 
pared to tranſport the men it ha 
on board, and not to ſuſtain 
warm engagement, it was ver 
much annoyed by the artilleryd 
the Barbarians, whoſe brigaq 
tines were more manageahl; 
and better armed. But ne 
withſtanding the great croudd 
men which were on board thok 
of Naples did not allow then 
the neceflary room to defend 
themſelves in order; yet as the 
were all choſen Spaniards, the 
handled the enemy ſo roughh 
with their ſwords, that the p 
rates might perhaps have 
pented their ſtopping them it 
their -courſe, if they had nd 
both been diſperſed by a furiou 


again} 
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Y prf@empeſt which. ſeparated them 
it ha the height of the action. The 
tle fleet was ſo damaged that 
could not put to ſea again for 
me time; and the Marquis de 
edmar ſeeing by this news, 
hat he could not diſturb the ſo- 
2mnity, which was preparing at 
enice, aſſiſted at it with more 
nagnificence than any body. 
e: proteſted: in a full ſenate, 
king his compliment to the 
ew. Doge, that the particular 
by, which he expreſſed at his 
romotion, proceeded: from the 
opes: he had, that his Serenity 
ould preſerve on the throne 

e favourable diſpoſitions he 
ad lately demonſtrated. in Fri- 
uli, fox the accompliſhment of 
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the peace. At his return from 
this audience, he ſent for R 


again 
old: th 


ad ve 
nault and the captain; at fi. Have 
he aſked them if they thougbearts, 
it proper to lay the whole aſid nd d: 
they anſwered, they were not onfMliſmay 
ly of the contrary opinion, buents, 
that even their companions right 
appeared no more alarmed Mind, 
this misfortune of the fleifWſatura] 
than if it had ſafely arrived rizes; 
and that they were all diſpoſiſt of 
topurſue the neceſſary meaſu at a 1 
to maintain things in their ink 
ſent ſituation, in expectation Mievin 
a more favourable opportunii has 
The ambaſlador, who had p nfou 
this queſtion to them with tre d cox 
bling, embraced them with te ved 


of joy after this anſwer. 
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from old them with, a cheartulneſs 
r heod vehemence which would 
t full have re- aſſured the fainteſſ 
ughMWecarcs, and inſpired intrepidity 
aſide nd daringneſs into the moſt 
ot onMliſmayed; that great diſapoint- 
ents, Which in common affairs 
ight reaſonably ſurprize the 
aind, are accidents which are 
atural to, extraordinary enter- 
rizes; that they are the only 
ſt of the ſtrength of the ſoul; 

at a man ought then only to 
ink himſelf capable of at- 
bieving a great deſign, when 


uni has been able to ſee it once 
id nfounded, with, tranquillity 
trend conſtancy. It was then re- 


ved in concert, between the 


arquis and his two confidents, 
N 3 
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that the execution ſhould be de. 
layed till the feaſt of the aſcen- 
fion; which was not far off, an 
which'is the- greateſt ſolemnity 
of Venice: and that in the mean 
while, the troops ſhould he 
maintained in the places where 
they then were, and ſupplyel 
with all the conveniencies they 
could wiſh: and for this purpoſe 
no money ſhould be wanting to 
the principal officers ; that of 
the three hundred who had 
been ſent for to Venice, the 
heads ſhould be retained, and 
the ſubalterns ſent back to theit 
troops, as well to keep the ſol 
diers in their duty, as todiſcharg 
the town of ſo many, where ſuch 
a number of officers might cre 
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ate a ſuſpicion: that they who 
were detained ſhould be employ- 


e de- 
ſcen- 


andi ed in the moſt agreeable man- 
nniiy ner, that they might not be tir- 
mean ed of waiting, nor even have the 


d be leiſure if poſſible to reflect on 
here the preſent ſtate of things; that 
plyelf che twenty principal conſpira- 
they tors ſhould obſerve their con- 


duct narrowly; and to oblige 
the Republic to bear with the 
delay of the troops of Lieveſtein, 
and not to diſmiſs thoſe of Naſ- 
ſau, the governor of Milan 
ſhould not execute the treaties. 


rpoſe 
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at of 
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, the 
„ And 
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largt 


All the pretences that human 
wit can invent to defend itſelf 
againſt reaſon, were invented 
by the Marquis de Bedmar, and 
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Put in practice by Hon Pedro, 
and the Duke of Oſſuna. Vet 
they were forced to make every 
day ſome ſteps towards a peace, 
as averſe to ĩt as they were; the 
council of Spain did not dare to 
hazard any thing, on hopes of 
fo. doubtful a fucceſs, as was 
that of the conſpiracy; and 
France, which was fon main- 
taining the treaty, of Paris, ob- 
liged the Venetians to, conſent 
to the Duke of Savoy's difband- 
ing the troops which: haulted in 
the country of Vaux, and ſerv- 
ed for a handle to the delays of 
Don Pedro. This difficulty be- 
ing removed, the Marquis de 


Dedmar, in order to prevent 


wat Prince from ſurrendering 
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the-places he had taken in the 
Montferrat, cauſed a rumour to 
be ſpread, that as ſoon as the 
Duke of Mantua ſhould be re- 
eſtabliſhed, he would make an 
agreement with the Spaniards 
for that ſtate: at the ſame time 
Don Pedro ſprung a groundleſs 
quarrel with a miniſter of Savoy, 
who was come to Milan with the 
ambaſladors of France, and ſent 
him an order to depart: the 
duke, provoked at this affront, 
recalled him,- and left off vacat- 

ing the places he had taken; 
bur the ambaſſadors having re- 
preſented to him that he was 
falling into the ſnare which 
Don Pedro had laid for him, he 
reſtored them all at once. Don 


Pedro: was. ſo aſtoniſhed. at this 


aga 
Mani 


news, that he could not forbear Wl fore 
ſhewing it publicly in his dif- ſurre 
courſe; he was thereby forced hic 
to reſtore the priſoners, and the WI mar! 
ſmaller places; but for Vercel- King 
li, which; was the important piedi 
point, he made ſuch firange Wl {elf i 
difficulties, thatSpainthreatened Wl ferer 
to recall him before the. uſual Wl dro b 
time. At firſt he: ſaid, it would Wl and 
be ignominious to him to ſur- ¶ but 
render that place while the am- The 
baſſadors of France were at Mi Wl ſent 
lan, as it were to compel him Wl dilat 
to it by their preſence; they with: Wl of x 
drew: then; he declared, he ex Wl fron 
pected the Duke of Savoy ſhould I vour 
firſt reſtore certain lands which Wl but 


tua, 


belanged to fame; miniſters. of 
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Mantua; theſe lands were re- 
ſtored, and yet Vercelli was not 
ſurrendered: at laſt, France, 
which deſired to conclude the 
marriage of Chriſtiana the 
King's ſiſter with the Prince of 
piedmont, having explained it- 
ſelf in a deciſive manner in re- 
ference to that place, Don Pe- 
dro began tofend away the ſtores 
and artillery which were there, 
but with an incredible ſlowneſs. 
The Marquis de Bedmar having 
ſent him word to be ſtill more 
dilatory, he bethought himſelf. 
of requiring new aſſurances 
from the Duke of Savoy in fa- 
vour of the Duke of Mantua; 
but even the miniſters of Man- 
tua, tired with ſuch prolonga- 
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tions, declared in a public writ. Wenemi 
ing, that they did not require It wil 
| thoſe aſſurances. by the 
; 23464362 ſador 

As uneaſy as Fr declaration Nputch 
made the Marquis de Bedmar, Nof Off 
the conduct of the Duke of Of- Wraged 
ſuna made him ſo much more Wforme 
The Duke being wearied out ne di 
with the complaints the Vene- Wwhict 
tians cauſed to be made to him rate, 
from all parts, on his continu- Ncut o 
ing to diſturb the navigation of I mant 


the gulph, and not knowing 


lecei 

what to allege further in his Hof the 
defence, thought fit at laſt to Naæme 
makethis anſwer, that he ſhould Wrravaj 
perſiſt in it, as long as the Ve. luna, 
netians ſhould entertain in their Ia reſo 


ſervice the moſt irreconcilable their 
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enemies of the King his maſter. 
It will readily. be apprehended, 

by the care and pains theatabat- 
ſador had taken to detain the 
Dutch troops, of whom the Duke 
of Oſſuna complained, how en · 
raged he was, when he was in · 
formed of the Duke's anſwer. 
He did not doubt but the ſenate; 


ds 


Tits 
ure 


tion 
nar, 
Of 
Ore. 

out 


ene. which was for a peace at any 
him rate, would diſmiſs them, to 
inu-· ¶ cut off from the Vice-Roy all 
n of manner of excuſe. But the iſſue 
= leceived once more the prudence 
his 


of the Marquis de Bedmar: ſome 
dæmon, favourable to the ex- 
travagancies of the Duke of Oſ. 
ſuna, made the Venetians take 
a reſolution directly contrary to 
their inclination ; and intereſt, _ 


ſt to 
ould 

Ve- 
their 
able 
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It was remonſtrated tothe ſenate 
that the Republic by its proce. 
dure had ſhewn too much that 
it defired a peace, and this was 
what made the Spaniſh mini- 
ſters ſo back ward to execute it; 
that if they ſatisſied the Vice: 
KNoy on his complaint, he would 
imagine he gave the law to Ve- 
nice; and that inſtead of diſmiſ. 
ing the Hollanders, they ought 
to retain the troops of Lieveſtein, 
who were to depart the firſt op- 
portuniry, till the treaties were 
perfectly executed. The joy 
which this reſolution gave the 
Marquis de Bedmar, was inter- 
rupted by a difcovery of the plot 
at Crema. L'Alfter the Provencal, 
and the Italian captain who 


* 
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had been ſeduced there, quar- 
relled at play, and fought; the 
captain was mortally wounded, 
and to diſcharge his conſcience, 
confeſſed all to the Venetian 
commander: before he expired. 
LAlker, | who miſtruſted what 
would happen, as ſoon as he 
had wounded him, made his 
eſcape with thole of the accom- 
plices to whom he could give 
notice; the others were taken, 
and the French lieutenant, who © 
was the principal manager of 
the enterprize, but as Renault 
had always. appeared. to, them 
under the character of an agent 
of Milan; and they did not know 
what ene of him . 
ieee 


* 
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this affair fell only mp 10 
Pedro. N bits „Kal 33 
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E. NY an. after, the ferjeans 
major who was to deliver up 
Maran, having for his own pro- 
fit ſuppreſſed ſome vails Which 
belonged to a Valet de Cham 
bre of the Proveditore, and a 
penſioner of the Republic, the 
fellows were exaſperated at the 
loſs, and took the opportunity 

of his abſence, to go into his 
houfe, where they broke open 
his cheſts, and carried off his 
money, and his pa pers, among 
which were found letters which 
made mention of his deſign: as 
he knew only the man that came 
to him from the Duke of Oſſuna 
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he could accuſe no body but the 
Duke ; but he tock a nobler re- 
ſolution; he always anſwered 
in the midſt of his tortures, that 
he knew very well they would 
not ſaye him, let him diſcover 
what he would, and that he 
hadrather leayebisaccomplices, 

if he had any, in a condition 
to revenge his death, than ruin 
them with himſelf without any 
advantage. A public thankſ 
giving was obſerved in Venice 
for theſe two diſcoveries; the 
enterprize . however became 
thereby much more certain than 
it was before; che ſenate believ- 
ed they had at laſt diſcovered the 
hidden cauſe of the irregular 
procedure of the Spaniards, and 

O 3 | 
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tian towns, where they were 
diſperſed, becauſe for ſome 
time they who were moſt eager 
to return to their own count 
had deſerted, and'the Podeſtats 
applied no remedy to it, becauſe 
the Republic would have ſo ma- 
ny the fewer to pay. But leſt 
people ſhould wonder that ſo 
many ſhould deſert in ſo little 
time; the major part gave out 
at their going away, that they 
went to the fair at Venice: they 
diſguiſed themſelves like per- 
ſons of all profeſſions, and care 
was taken to, lodge together 
thoſe who ſpoke different lan- 
guages, that thereby they might 
be the leſs ſuſpected to hold an 
intelligence, and they were all 
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E of giving any token 
an ey knew ane another. 


The 9 ben asian 
Aelignen for the execution of the 
Plot at Crema, Which was diſ. 
covered, were ſent at the ſame 
time by Don Pedro to the -adja- 
cent parts of Breſchia, in order, 
upon the firſt advice of the ſuc- 
ceſs of the conſpiracy, to ſeize 
that town by the aſſiſtance of a 
faction, which the lieutenant of 
the Count of Naſſau had form- 
ed there, and which ſubſiſted. 
He, who commanded theſe Spa- 
niards, was inſſructed to Jead 
them to Venice on the firſt no- 
tice he:ſhould receive from Re- 
nault. As for the Venetian 
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fleet, it was retired into Dalma- 
tia, but was prepared to put to 
ſea again on the farſt orders, be- 
cauſe of the continual motions 
of the Duke of Oſſuna. The 
captain ſent to the officers who 
commanded his twelve ſhips in 
his abſence, artificial fire-works 
of the moſt furious fort, to diſ- 
perſe ſecretly in all the other 
ſhips of the fleet, the day before 
the execution. As no body di- 
ſtruſted thoſe officers, it was eaſy 
for them to do it without being 
perceived or even ſuſpected. He 
charged them to meaſure the 
matches ſo exactly, that all 
might take fire at once; and 
that if any ſhip eſcaped” they 
ſhould attackit, and make them- 
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ſelves maſter of it, or ſink at with 
their cannon; and that after 
this they ſhould repair to Ve- 
nice without loſing a moment 
of time, and put themſelves in 
2 poſture. to execute all theſe 
things forthwith: but to wait 
howeverfor a freſh order before 
they began. The day was fi- 
ed on the Sunday of the aſcen- 
gon, which was the firſt day of 
the fair. The Duke of Oſſuna 
had cauſed hrs little fleet to be ſo 
well convoyed this time, that it 
arrived without any accident 
within fix miles of Venice. It 
was divided into two parts, 
which ſailed at ſome diſtance 
from one another, to be the leſs 
obſerved. The greateſt. was 
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compoſed of boats like thofe of 

ſiſhermen, to avoid ſufpicion, 
and the reft confifted of brigan- 
tines, like thoſe of the pirates. 
On Saturday morning word was 
ſent to Elliot, to ſet out from His 
poſt the next day, at the hbur 
proper to arrive within fight of 
Venice in the dutk of the even- 
ing, and to ſet up the ſtandard 
of St. Mark; to poſſeſs himſelf 
of ſome ſtmall iſtands, by which 
he was to paſs, which were able 
to make no defence, and from 
whence he might come to Ve- 
nice without being perceived; 
that then he ſhould preſent 
himſelf boldly before the two 
caſtles of Lido and Malamoco. 
becaufe it was known there was 
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gaga 

no garriſon in them, and that Wl chin: 
he might paſs between them nigh 
without any obſtacle; that he tain 
ſhould advance within cannon Wl confi 
ſhot of Venice, and give notice the d 
when he ſhould be arrived there; panic 
and by: the return of the boat Rena 
which ſhould bring that advice, ¶ to th 
the captain would ſend ſeamen givir 
to pilot him, left he ſhould be form 
7 ſtranded on the ſhoals, with coul. 
which the waters that encom- meet 
paſs Venice are full, or ſhould were 
ſplit againſt the rocks, which lodg 
render the entrance of the ports tena! 
impracticable to thoſe: Who are Wl the t 
not * to N i 3 the t 
| 2 che. 
K hi the Killoning day: Was to who 
form 
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things for the execution of the 
night, Renault and the cap- 
tain thought it proper to hold a 
conſultation for the laſt time, 
the day before, with their com- 
panions; and the captain left to 
Renault the care of repreſenting 
to them the ſtate of things, and 
giving them the neceſſary in- 
formations. Whatever they 
could do, they could not all 
meet until near night. There 


were the three French men who 


lodged with Renault, the lieu- 
tenant of the Count de Naſſau, 
the three petardiers, LAnglade, 
the two officers of the arſenal, 
the captain and the lieutenant 
who had been 'employed there 
formerly, Nolot, the two Bru- 
es 


— — — 
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lards, Jaffier, Robert, the Hol. 
lander Theodor, the Savoyard 
who had aſſiſted at the ſtorming 
of Geneva, and the engineer 
Revellido. Theſe twenty per- 
ſons having ſhut themſelves up 
at the Grecian woman's with 
Renault and the captain, in the 


| again, 
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molt private part of the houſe, on Ha 
theſe occaſions, Renault made a Wl tion 
ſpeech. He began with a ſimple Wl tal of 
and large narration of the pre. W whic 
ſent condition of affairs; of the Wl him 
forces of the Republic and of all o: 
their own; of the diſpoſition of ¶ care 
the town, and of the fleet; of the g 
preparations of Don Pedro, and 1 
of the Duke of Oſſuna; of the © tin 
arms, and other warlike provi- po 


ſions which were at the houſe 
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of the ambaſſador of Spain; of 
the intelligence he had in the 
ſenate, and among the nobles: 
in a word, of the exact account 
which had been taken of 
whatever it was requUne: to 
know. 


Having gained the 3 
tion of his auditors by the reci- 
tal of cheſe tlliings, the truth of 
which they knew as well as 
himſelf, and which were almoſt 
all of them the effects of their 
care as well as of his: Latin 


f Theſe, my com \panions;con- 
* tinued he, are the means ap- 
pointed, to conduct you to the 


glory you are ſeeking, and 


2 
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ſtrangers whom. curioſity or 


each of you can judge, whe. 
ther they are not ſufficient, 
* and ſure: we have infallible 
* ways to introduce ten thoy- 
ſand armed men into a town 
which has not two hundred 
to oppole us; the plunder of 
* which will unite to us all the 


* trade has drawn thither; and 
even the people thereof will 
* help us to ſtrip the great ones, 
* by whom they have been {6 
*.often ſtripped, as ſoon as they 
* ſhall ſee it ſafe to do ſo: the 
* beſt ſhips belonging to the 
fleet are in our intereſt, and 


the others carry in them at 


preſent what will reduce them 
0 aſhes: the arſenal, the 
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« wonder of Europe, and the 
© terror of Aſia, is within a 
ſmall matter already in” bur 
power: the nine gallant men 
vho are here preſent, and ho 
© have been ready theſe” ſix 
months paſt to poſſeſs them- 
' ſelves of it, have 2 their 
* meaſures fo well, during this 
a delay, that they run no Hazard 
in anſwering for the Tucceſs 
* with their heads. If we had 
© neither the troops of the La. 
* zaretto, nor thoſe on Terra- 
firma, nor the little fleet of 
Elliot to ſupport us, nor the 
twenty Venetian ſhips of bur 
* comrade, nor the large thips 
* of the Duke of Oſſuna, nor 
the Spaniſh army in Lombar- 
9 | 
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_ 


agai 
dy, we ſhould be ſtrong e- 

* nough, with our intelligence, 
1, * and the thouſand, men which 
ze have: yet all theſe different 
. dſuccours, I have named, are 
* {o. diſpoſed, .that each of them 

* might fail without doing the 
* leaſt prejudice to the reſt; they 
vi may helponennother, but they 


* cannot. hurt one another: it 
is almoſt impoſlible they pe 
5 ſhould not all ſucceed, and yet th 
one of them alone is ſufficient, * ha 
J 3 after having taken all the of 
precautions which human ti 
a prudence can ſuggeſt, one * {Þ 
* may make a judgment of the Ec 
« ſucceſs fortune intends us; "tl 
* what tokens can there be of * 
* her favour, which are not in- 0 
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« ferior to thoſe we have? cer- 
« tainly, my friends, they are 
© miraculous: it is a thing with- 
« out parallel in hiſtory, that 
an enterprize of this nature 
has been diſcovered in part, 
* without being intirely loſt; 
© and ours has been. proof a- 
gainſt five accidents, the leaſt 

' of which, in all human ap- 
* pearance, ought to have over- 

* thrown it. Who would not 
have thought, that the ruin 
* of Spinoſa, who was projec- 
' ting the ſame thing as we, 
* ſhould not likewiſe have prov- 
ed ours? that the diſmiſſing 
the troops of Lieveſtein, which 
* were all devoted to us, ſhould 
* not have divulged what we 
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kept ſecret? that the diſperſion 


* of rhe little fleet ſhould not 


have broken all our meaſures, 
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and produced many freſh in- 
conveniencies? that the diſco. 
very at Crema, and at Maran, 
ſhould not neceſſarily draw 
after it the detection of the 
whole ſcheme? yet all theſe 
things had no conſequences; 
the traces were not followed, 
which would have led up to 
us; no advantage was made 


of the light they gave: did e- 


ver ſo profound a tranquillity 
ſucceed ſo great a confuſion? 
the ſenate, as we are faithf ully 
informed, the fenate, I fay, is 
in a perfect ſecurity: our good 


deſtiny has blinded the moſt 
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« clear-ſighted of all men, en- 
© couraged the moſt timorous, 
julled aſleep the moſt ſuſpici- 
' ous, and confounded the moſt 
ſubtile and diſcerning. We 
are ſtill alive, my dear friends, 
and are more powerful than 
ve were before theſe diſaſters: 
© they have only ſerved to prove 
our conſtancy; we. {till live, 
and our life ſhall ſoon be fa- 
tal to the tyrants of this place. 
90 * So extraordinary and invinci- 
ble a happineſs muſt be pre- 
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ty ternatural, and haye we not 
T ground to prefume it is the 
ly * work of ſome power more than | 


human? and in truth, my 
* * companions, what is there 
upon earth, that is worthy 


© one day be born under their 


* nough to pleaſe them; we 
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the protèction of Heaven, it WM: them 
* what we are doing is not? ve all m 
are about deſtroying the moſt « quall 
horrible of all governments: whic 
Ve are about reſtoring wealth thoſ 
to all the poor ſubjects of with 


this State, from whom the a- 
varice of the nobles would ra- 
* vith it eternally without us; 
* we ſhall ſave the honour of 
* all the women, which might 


© then 
' {wo! 
tore 
min 
© whe 
' pal: 
the 


fire 
ſhall reſtore life to an infinite hea 


6 

number of wretches, whom nal 
their cruelty has in its power ten 
= 
6 


domination, with beauty e 


to ſacrifice to their leaſt reſent- W* the 
ment, for the ſmalleſt matters. cor 
In a word, we ſhall puniſh fla. 


rd. 


, If 


: them who moſt dEerve it of 
all mankind, and who are e- 
qually polluted with thecrimes 
t which nature abhors, and 
© thoſe which ſhe cannot ſuffer 
without bluſhing. Let us not 
© then be afraid to take the 
' (word in one hand, and the 
' torch in the other, to exter- 
© minate theſe wretches; and 
© when we ſhall behold theſe 

' palaces, where impiety is on 
the throne, burning with a 
© fire, which is rather the fire of 


nals, which have been ſo of- 
ten ſullied with the tears, and 
the ſubſtance of the innocent, 
* conſumed by the devouring 
flames; the furious . ſoldier 
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heaven than ours; theſe tribu- 
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drawing out his reeki 

* hands from the body of bY 
wicked; death ranging thro 
every quarter, and whatever 
* hideous ſpectacles the darkneſs 
of the night and military li- 
CENCE are capable of produc- 
ing; let us then remember, 
my dear friends, that there is 
nothing compleatly pure a. 
mong men, that the moſt com. 
mendable actions are ſubject 
to the greateſt inconveniencies, 
and in ſhort, that inſtead of 
the various furies which laid 
« waſte this unhappy land, the 
; diſorders of the approaching 
night are the only means to e- 
ſtabliſh peace, innocence and 
' + liberty there for ever. 
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This diſcourſe was received 
by the whole aſſembly with the 
complaiſance which men uſu- 
ally have for ſentiments agree- 


able to their own. However 
Renault, who had obſerved their 
remarked that 
Jaffier, one of the captain's beſt 
friends had fallen, all on a 
ſudden, from an extreme atten. 
tion into an 1nquietude which 
he ſtrove 1n vain to hide, and 
that there ſtill remained in his 
eyes an air of aſtoniſhment and 
ſadneſs, which expreſſed a mind 
ſeized with horror. Renault 


ſpoke of it to the captain, who 
made a jeſt of it at firſt; but hav- 
ing viewed Jafher for ſome time, 
he was almoſt of the ſame opi- 
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again 


nion. Renault, who perfectly 
underſtood the relations and 
neceſſary connections between 
the moſt ſecret motions of the 
mind, and the lighteſt external 
demonſtrations which ſlip from 
it, when a man is in any apita- 
tion of thought, having mature- 
ly examined what had appear. 
ed to him in Jaffier's looks, 
thought himſelf obliged to de- 
clare to the captain, that he did 
not believe he was to be depend- 
ed on. The captain, who knew 
Jaffier to be one of the braveſt 
men in the world, accuſed him 
of judging precipitately, and be- 
yond reaſon; but Renault, per- 
ſiſting to juſtify his ſuſpicion, 
laid the grounds and the conſe- 
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quences of it before him ſo 
clearly, that if the captain was 
not touched by them as deeply» 
he was convinced art leaſt, that 
laffier ought to be watched. 
However, he repreſented to Re- 
nault, that if even Jafher ſhould 
be ſtaggared, which he could 
not imagine, he had not time e- 
nough left betwixt then and to- 
morrow night to deliberate how 
to betray them, and to take a 
reſolution thereon ; but let it be 
as it would, in the preſent po- 
ture of affairs, there was no 
time to form new meaſures, and 
that it was a riſque which muſt 
be run, either willingly or by 
force. Renault replied, there 
was one ſure way not to be ex- 
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poſed to it, and that was to po- 
niard Jaffier themſelves that 
night. The captain remained 
ſilent a-while at that propoſiti- 
on; but at laſt he made anſwer, 
that he could not reſolve to kill 
the beſt friend he had upon a 
bare ſuſpicion; that the action 
might be attended with ſeveral 
ill conſequences; that he was 
afraid it might ſtartle their 
companions, and render them 
odious to them, and make 
them believe they affected a 
ſort of empire over them, and 
pretended to be ſovereign ar- 
biters of their life and death; 
that there was no room to hope, 
- they would apprehend the ne- 
ceſſity of deſtroying Jafher as 
well as themſelves ; and not ap- 
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prehendin g it, each conſpirator 
would with grief behold his 


life expoſed to the firſt imagina- 
tion of that nature they might 


entertain of him; that when 


mens minds are in a vehement 
motion, a ſmall matter may 
give them a wrong turn, and 
the leaſt alteration they ſhould 
make in that ſtate, is always of 
mighty moment, becauſe they 
can take none but extreme re- 
ſolutions; that if they were to 
conceal the manner how Jaffier 
came to diſappear among them, 
it was ſtill more to be feared the 
company would believe he was 
di covered and fled, or elſe was 
a priſoner, or a traitor; and 
tklat whatever pretence they in- 
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vented, his abſence on the e. 
vening before the execution, he 
having ſo great a ſhare there- 
in as he ought to have, could 
not but intimidate them, and 


ſuggeſt to them mel 
thoughts. Ee 


Renault liſtened with attenti- 
on to the captain's diſcourſe 
when one of their people came 
in to them with an order from 


the ſenate, for all thoſe who 


had any poſt in the fleet to go 
on board the next morning. At 
theſametime was broughta note 
from the ambaſſador which diſ- 
covered the reaſon of that order. 


The Duke of Offuna could not 


leave Naples ſo privately to re- 
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pair to his great ſhips, but the 
ſpies of the Republic were ap- 
prized of it; but as he had left 
an order that no carriage ſhould 
be furniſhed to go to Venice un- 
til a certain time, and that all 
letters which were directed thi- 
ther ſhould be ſtopped, the Ve- 
netians could not have advice of 
his departure before that day. 
The Arch Duke, who was late- 
ly elected King of Bohemia, had 
deſired ſuccour from him a- 
gainſt the rebels of that country 
who began to be in motion, and 
the Vice-Roy having boaſted 
that he would conduct thoſe 
ſuccours thro' the gulph to the 
very ports of the Arch-Duke in 
Iſtria, the Venetians had cauſed 
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Prince to take another rout; but 
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him to be intreated even by that 


as he did not govern himſelf by 
thoſe reaſons which govern 0. 
ther men, when they were cer. 
tified of his departure, they 
made no doubt but it was to con- 
duct in perſon thoſe ſuccours by 
the way he had reſolved. They 
would not difpute the paſſage 
with him, as they might have 
done, becauſe they did not ſeck 
a rupture, and only choſe to 
ſend their fleet to the coaſts of 
Iſtria, where he was to land his 
troops, in order to obſerve him, 
and reſtrain him from the vari- 
ous temptations he might be 
under, at the ſight of their ma- 
ritime places, 
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The firmeſt reſolutions of men 
uſually proceed from a ſtrong 
imagination of the danger they 
have to encounter. By the help 
of this imagination, the ſoul 
familiariſes itſelf at laſt with 
the circumſtances of the danger, 
how frightful ſoever they may 
be by the repeated conſideration 
of them; but then all the firm- 
neſs of its reſolution is ſo affixed 
to thoſe particular circumſtan- 
ces, that if any one of them 
happens to alter at-the point of 
execution, it is a very great ha- 
zard that the reſolution will al- 
ſo change. This was what Re- 
nault and the captain dreaded 
might befal their companions 
on account of the unforeſeen 
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embarkation of the Venetian 
fleet, which they were juſt in- 
formed of; and this news gave 
them much uneaſineſs, becauſe 
they immediately judged it 
would oblige them, tho' ever 
ſo much againſt their will, to 
make ſome alteration in the 
manner after which they had 
firſt diſpoſed the execution of 
their enterprize. This executi- 
on could not be performed that 
inſtant, becauſe the night was 
too far advanced, and it would 
be day before notice could be 
given to the little fleer to ap- 
proach within cannon-ſhot of 
Venice, where it was requiſite 
it ſhould be to begin, and before 
the troops which were at the 
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Lazaretto could be ſent for. - As 
for the next day, the Venetians 
being put to ſea, if Elliot was 
ordered to move forward like- 
wiſe, he would infallibly meet 
thoſe who would be all that day 
repairing from Venice to the 
fleet. The courſe the Venetian 
navy was to make, was the 
moſt favourable the conſpira- 
tors could with, for it was go- 
ing to turn its back to Elliot; and 
all things being well confider- 
ed, it was judged proper to give 
it time to get to ſome diſtance. 
The difficulty was to reſolve 
whether the captain, L'Anglade, 
the three petardeers, and the o- 
ther conſpirators who had poſts. 
there, ſhould obey the order of 
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the ſenate. They ſeemed indif. 
penſibly neceſſary at Venice for 
the execution, eſpecially the 
captain; and yet he was the 
man who could leaſt of all ſtay 
behind; the important com- 
mand he had in the fleet would 
make him more taken notice of 
than all the others together; as 
moſt of them had employments 
on board his ſhips, he could al- 
moſt alone ſupply their default 
by his authority, if he were 
preſent, and even hinder their 
abſence from being perceived. 
Theſe reaſons made them con- 
clude, that he ſhould go with 
only L'Anglade, whoſe employ- 
ment in the fleet depended 
immediately on the general as 
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well as that of the three petar- 
deers; butas for the petardeers,” 
they choſe to riſque all than let 
them depart. The general aſked 
the captain after them as ſoon 
as he ſaw him, and the captain 
anſwered, he beheved they were 
concealed in Venice in the cour- 
tezan's houſes, as well as ſome 
of his officers whom he miſled, 
and that the precipitation with 
which he was obliged to come 
away, had not given him time 
to find them out. The general 
was ſo preſſed by the ſenate to 
be gone, and ſo buſy for the 
ſame reaſon, that he could not 
ſend to ſeek them for ſeveral 
days, and ftill leſs ſtay wal 
they were found. 3 0 
| R 
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Before he went on board, the 
captain took Jaffier aſide, and 
prayed him to ſupply his place 
with Renault on the night of 
the execution. He magniſied 
to him the confidence they had 
in his conduct and courage, and 
told him, that without that af. 
| ſurance, he ſhould never have 
reſolved to go, but that he 
thought he left another ſelf to 
his companions while Jafher re- 
mained with them. During 
this ſpeech, the captain obſerved 
him with attention; but the man 
being warmed with teſtimonies 
which were given him of the 
eſteem that was entertained of 
him, anſwered with ſuch tokens 
of zeal, fidelity and acknow- 
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rds 
the MW legement as would have con- 
and firmed the moſt ſuſpicious, 
lace 
t of This was the laſt effort of his 
fied dying reſolution: it vaniſhed 
had quite, when the face of his 
and friend was turned; and having 
af. no longer before his eyes, the 
ave only man who was capable, by 
he the conſideration he had for him, 
f to 0 keep him firm, he abandon- 
r re- Wl ed himſelf intirely to his un- 
ing Ml certainty. The- deſcription Re- 
ved nault had given of the night of 
nan the execution in the concluſion 
nies of his harangue had ſtruck him 
the to ſuch a degree, that he could 
d of MW not moderate his pity. His i- 
tens magination improved that pic- 
ow- ture; and repreſented to him 
R 2 
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exactly, and in the moſt lively 
colours, all the cruelties and in- 
juſtices which are inevitable on 
ſuch occaſions. From that mo- 
ment he heard nothing on all 
ſides, but the cries of children 
trampled under foot, the groans 
of aged men in murdering, and 
the ſhrieks of women raviſhed; 
he ſaw nothing but palaces 
tumbling down, churches on 
fire, and holy places defiled 
with blood. Venice the fad, the 
deplorable Venice, preſented it- 
ſelf every where before his eyes, 
no longer triumphant as for- 
, merly over the Ottoman power, 
and the pride of Spain, but in 
aſhes, or in irons, and more 
drenched in the blood of its in- 
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habitants, than in the waters 
which encompaſs it. This diſ- 
mal image purſues him night 
and day, ſolicits him, preſſes 
him, ſtaggers him; he in vain 
endeavours to drive it away, it 
is more obſtinate than all the 
furies, poſſeſſes him in the midſt 
of his repaſts, diſturbs his re- 
poſe, and even mingles itſelf in 
his dreams. But then, to be— 
tray his friends! and what 


friends? men intrepid, intell- 


gent, of unrivaled merit each 


in his ſeveral way; it would be 


the work of ages to bring to- 
gether a ſecond time ſo great a 
number of extraordinary men 


in the moment they are going 
to render themſelves memor- 
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able to the lateſt poſterity; ang 
muſt the fruit they are ready to 
reap from the greateſt reſolution 
that ever entered into the mind 
of a private man, be raviſhed 
from them? how will they pe- 
riſh? by torments more ſtrange 
and exquiſite than all thoſe 
which the tyrants of paſſed ages 
have invented: who does not 
know that there is a priſon at 
Venice, which 1s more capable 
of ſhaking the conſtancy of a 
man of courage, than the moſt 
frightful puniſhments of other 
countries! 
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Theſe laſt reflections, which 
attacked Jafher in his weakeſt 
part, confirmed him in his firſt 
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ſentiments ; the pity he felt for 
his companions balanced in his 
foul that which the deſolation 
of Venice had excited, and he 
continued in this uncertainty 
until the day of the aſcenſion, 
towhich the execution had been 
deferred. There came news 
from the captain in the morn- 
ing: heſent word that he would 
anſwer for the fleet, that it was 
filing to the neighbourhood of 
Maran, and at the fame time as 
the troops of Lieveſtein ſhould 
be ſent for from the Lazaretto, 
a boat ſhould be diſpatched to 
him to acquaint him with it, 
and that he would wait for that 
advice to begin to act on his fide, 
They ſent Elliot the guides that 
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were promiſed him; ſuborned 
perſons were introduced into 
the belfry of the Procuraty of 
St. Mark, who had ſome ac- 
quaintance with thoſe who kept 
guard there, and who laid them 
aſleep by means of drugs and 
ſcents proper for that purpoſe, 
mixed with their food and li- 
quor, and by making them 
drink and eat to exceſs on ac- 
count of the public rejoycings 
of the day. Orders were given 
to certain choſen officers, to poſ- 
ſeſs themſelves of the houfes of 
thoſe ſenators Who were moſt to 
be feared, and to kill them. 
Each had the houſe marked out them 
to him which he was to attack, W knox 
as had alſo each of the principal Cour 
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conſpirators, and the other offi- 
cers, the poſt he was to take, 
the men he was to have, and 
where he was to take them, the 
word to know them by, and 
the way by which he was to 
lead them; notice was likewiſe 
given to the troops at the Laza- 
retto, to the Spaniards of the 
little fleet, and to the thouſand 
Hollanders who were already 
in Venice, how they were to 
divide themſelves from the place 
of St. Mark, where they were 
all to rendezvous, the places 
they ſhould: ſeize, the comman- 
ders which were appoinred 
them, and the watch-word to 
know them: the artillery of the 
Council of Ten was viſited by 
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perſons no way to be ſuſpected, 
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eſpouſes the ſea, becauſe it was 
the laſt time it was to be per. 
formed. His compaſſion reviy: 
ed at the fight of the public re- 
joycings; the profound tranquil- 
Iity of the unhappy Venetians 
gave him a more lively ſenſe of 
their approaching deſolation, 
and he returned more irreſolute Ncred 
than ever. But at laſt Heaven, Wratify 
not willing to abandon the work ¶ favov 
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profligate wretches, the good 
on- Genius of the Republic inſpired 

ſaffier with an expedient by 

which he hoped to ſave Venice 
ſee Wand his companions at once. He 
oge WM went to Barthelemi Comino, ſe- 
was Wl cretary of the Council of Ten, 
per- MW and told him he had ſomething 
very urgent to reveal, which 
concerned he ſafety of the ſtate; 
but firſt he required the Doge 
and the Council ſhould promiſe 
him one favour, and ſhould en- 
gage themſelves by the moſt ſa- 
cred oaths to make the ſenate 
ratify their promiſe; that the 
favour was, the lives of two 
and twenty perſons he ſhould 
name, whatever crime they 
ſhould have committed; but 
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that they ſhould not think of 
wreſting the ſecret from him by 
torments without granting him 
this favour, for there were not 
any horrible enough to force x 
ſingle word from his mouth 
The Ten were aſſembled in 
moment, and immediately ſent 
to the Doge, to receive from him 
the promiſe Jaffier demanded. 
He heſitated no more than they 
to give it; and Jaffier, being ful- 
ly ſatisfied with what he was 
going to do, diſcovered to them 
the whole conſpiracy. The 
thing appeared fo horrible to 
them, and ſo prodigious, that 
they could not believe it. How: 
ever, as it was eaſy to verify 
ſome particulars of it, Comino 
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was ſent to the belfry of the 
procuraty. He brought word 
back, that he had found the 
whole guard drunk or aſleep. 
They ſent then to the arſenal. 
He was a good while before he 
could find the officers who had 
been corrupted: but at laſt a ſer- 
vant, being intimidated with his 
threats, ſhewed him a little 
door, which he cauſed to be 
broke open, after he knocked 
at it ſeveral times to no purpoſe. 
He found the officers with the 
three petardeers, who were juſt 
finiſhing the fire-works deſign- 
ed for the execution. He aſked 
them whatobliged them to work 
on ſo holy a day, and why they 
had not opened to him when he 
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knocked ? They anſwered, that 
the petardeers were ſet out the 
next day to repair to the fleet; 
that the general had ordered 
them to bring a great number 
of fire-works ready to play off; 
that there not being ſo many 
ready as he required, they had 
deſired the others to aſſiſt them 
to make ſome; thatas the thing 
might be of conſequence, they 
thought they might be diſpenſ- 
ed with as to the obſervation of 
the feſtival, and that in 'order 
to do it without ſcandal they had 
ſhut themſelves up, as he found 
them, in the moſt retired part 
of the arſenal, which they had 
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Comino could make no reply to 
this anſwer, he arreſted them. 


The Ten, being frightened 
more and more, ſent in the next 
place to the Grecian woman's 
houſe, but no body was found 
there. The ſuborned perſons, 
who had laid the guard of 
the belfry aſleep, had coun- 
terfeited ſleeping as well as the 
reſt, when they ſaw Comino; 
but he was hardly gone out, 
when they ran to the Grecian's, 
where they gave ſo warm an 
alarm, that without loſing a 
moment, Nolot, Robert, Revel- 
lido, Retroſi, Villamezzana, Du- 


rand, Ternon, and Robert Bru- 


lard, who chanced to be with 
8 2 | 
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Her, went and caſt themſelves 
all together into one of the 
barks, which had been retained 
at the Rialto to fetch the troops 
from the Lazaretto, and got 
happily out of Venice. The 
grief which the Council had for 
their eſcape, made them reſolve 
to ſearch the houſes of the am- 
baſſadors of France and of Spain 
without further delay. They 
aſked civilly for an admittance 
about an affair which related to 
the ſafety of the Republic. The 
Frenchman granted it as civilly, 
and Renault was taken, and 
brought away with Laurence 
Brulard, and de Bribe: but the 
Spaniard refuſed. them with 
bitterneſs: he alleged all the 
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privileges of his function, and 
proteſted furiouſly againſt the 
violence which was offered him, 
when he ſaw them enter by 
force. They found there arms 
for above five hundred men, 
fixty petards, and an incredible 
quantity of powder, of fire- 
works, and ſuch like. An exact 
inventory was taken of all, at 
which he was preſent, ridicul- 
ing them all the while. Juſt 
when this inventory was 
brought to the Council of Ten, 
a nobleman of the houſe of Va- 
liera arrived there with Brain- 
vile and Theodor, two of the 
principal conſpirators. They 
had been informed, that all was 
diſcovered, and deſpairing to 

83 | 
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ſave themſelves, becauſe they 
knew all the ports were ſhut 
up ſince the Greek woman's e. 
ſcape, they reſolved to make a 
ſhew as if they would diſcover 
the conſpiracy, and went to this 
noble Venetian, whom they had 
known 1n Flanders, to get him 
to introduce them to the Coun- 
cil; where they were ſeized, 
In the mean -time a general 
ſearch was made in all the ta- 
verns, inns, lodgings, gaming 
Houſes, infamous places and o- 
thers, where ſtrangers might 
hide themſelves; and all the of- 
ficers, either Dutch, French, Spa- 
niards, Walloons, Neapolitans, 
or Milaneſe, were ſecured, tothe 


number of near four hundred. 


ds 


hey 
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While theſe things were do- 
ing, two natives of Daufiny, 
who came from Orange, arrived 
in their boots, as they had flung 
themſelves, at quitting their 
horſes, into the barque which 


brought them. They told the 


Council, that ſome Frenchmen, 


their friends, having writ to- 


them from Venice, that if they 
had a mind to enrich themſelves, 
they only need haſte thither, be- 
cauſe there was a conſpiracy 
juſt ready to be executed, to 
ſeize the town and give it to be 
plundered, they were come with 
all ſpeed to detect ſo great a 
wickedneſs, inſtead of ſharing 
in it, They were thanked, 


lodged honourably, and defir- 
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ed to reſt themſelves until the 
ſenate had time to deliberate on 
the reward whieh was due to 
them. In the mean while, the 
day came: the ſenate aſſembled, 
and the Marquis de Bedmar de- 
manded audience. It was grant- 
ed him out of mere curioſity, 
The noiſe of the conſpiracy was 
then ſpread over the city, and 
occaſioned a dreadful diſorder. 
The people, who had a confuſed 
notion that the Spaniards were 
the authors of it, got together 
about the ambaſlador's palace, 
in order to break into it, and 
were ready to ſet it on fire, when 
they who were to conduct him 
to audience, arrived. They made 


known their commiſſion; and 
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the people flattering themſelves 
with hopes that the ſenate would 
inflict on him an exemplary 
puniſhment, ſuffered him to go, 
and attended him with all the 
injuries and imprecations ima- 
ginable. 


The ambaſſador, being enter- 
ed into the ſenate; began with 
bitter complaints againſt the vi- 
olence which had been commit- 
ed in his houſe, contrary to the 
law of nations; and accompa- 
nied his complaints with fuch 
haughty and furions menaces 
of revenge, that the major part 
of the ſenators were in a con- 
ſternation, and dreaded leaſt he 
had ſtill ſome invention, which 
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was not known, to accompliſh 
his deſign. The Doge anſwered 
him, that they would excuſe that 
out-rage to him, when he had 
given them the reaſon of the 
warlike preparations which 
were found in the houſe of him, 
who, as an ambaſſador, ought 
to be a miniſter of peace. He 
replied, that he was aſtoniſhed, 


perſons who were eſteemed o 


wiſe, ſhould be ſo weak as to 
inſult him to his face on fo 
groſs a pretence; that they 


knew as well as he did, that all 


theſe proviſions were but depo- 
ſited in his houſe, as had been 
done formerly, in order to be 
ſent to Naples and Tirol; that 
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as for the arms, all the world 
knew there were none ſo good 
as thoſe which were made in 
the towns belonging to the Re- 
public, and that for the fire- 
works and other things of that 
kind, ſome work-men of an ex- 
traordinary 1kill having offered 
themſelves to him, he had been 
induced to employ them out of 
curioſity. The Doge interrupt- 
ing him, told him thoſe work- 
men were profligate wretches, 
or rather monſters, born for 
the everlaſting ſhame of man- 
kind; and as he ſpoke thoſe 
»ords he preſented to the am- 
baſlador a letter of credit to the 


governor of Milan, which had 


beenfoundamong Renault's pa- 
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m bimſelf with repreſenting to 
m. him very ſtrongly the blackneſs 


a; of bis enter prize, and conclud- 
ad ed with protefting they were all 
very far from thinking the King 
his maſter had the leaſt hand in 
it. The ambaſſador replied to 


ich Wl this remonſtrance with all the 
led tranſport of a man of worth, 
me W whoſe honour is attacked un- 
fa- W juſtly; that he was of a nation 
lar Wo which bravery and prudence 
hat were ſo natural, that they had 
ir; Woo need to have recourſe to ill 
on- Wartifices to ruin their enemies; 
ny chat the King his maſter was 
air. powerful enough to deftroy 
ies, I them by open force, and with- 
ne- out making uſe of treacheries, 


ted Mas might very ſhortly appear. 
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He went out abruptly after 
theſe words, without any cere- 
mony; they who conducted 
him, begged him to reſt him- 
ſelf a little in an apartment juſt 
by, until the ſenate had given 
the neceſſary orders for his ſafe- 
ty; and he ſuffered himſelf to 
be conducted where they plea: 
ed, raging with anger, and with- 
out making any anſwer. While 
the populace was got together 
in the place to tear him to pieces 
when the ſenate ſhould deliver 
him up; it was eaſy to thoſe 
who were ſent to his houſe with 
a ſtrong guard, to ſhip off his 


_ © domeſtics, and his moſt valu- 


able furniture; after which they 
came to feich him, and conduc- 
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ted him through private paſſa- 


ges of the palace to a brigan- 
tine well armed, and attended 
with a 804 convoy. 


The people, enraged at his e- 
ſcape, made images of him and 
the Duke of Oſſuna, to which 
they did all that they would have 
done to their perſons, if they 
had been in their power. Orders 
were ſent at the ſame time to ſea, 
to drown L'Anglade, the captain 


Jacques Pierre, and all the truſty - 


officers the captain had on board 
his ſhips. As it was ſuppoſed 
they would be upon their guard, 
they choſe a veſſel of the ſtrang- 


eſt and moſt unuſual form that 


could be found at Venice to car- 
| T 2 
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ry the order; it was equipped 
after the moſt likely manner to 
make it be thought not to come 
from thence, and took a large 
compaſs about, to arrive from 
the contrary ſide to that it ought, 
if it came from Venice. It was 
known afterwards that the cap- 
tain had been all the night in 
expectation, and ſeeing this 
veſſel arrive, he retired imme- 
8 - C<iatcly into the largeſt of his 
4 ſhips, as if he had ſuſpected 
the truth, and was for putting 
himſelf in a condition to make 
a defence in caſe he was betray- 
ed. But it is probable that the 
fear of ruining all through a 
terror which might be merely 
a panic, ſtoped him ſome time, 
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to deliberate whether he ought 
to declare himſelf or not; for 
the general, who did not loſe a 
moment, having ſent to him 
two choſen men, and no way 
ſuſpected, they entered without 
arms as to appearance, into the 
place where he was, and found 
him alone, and accoſting him 

with an air as free as uſual, po- 
niarded him on a ſudden, and 
flung him into the ſea, without 
any one's perceiving it. L'An- 
glade and forty of his officers 
were ſerved after the ſame man- 
ner, and with 7 ſame ſecrecy. 


In the mean time Renault be. 
ing interrogated at Venice, an- 


ſwered, that he knew not what 
FB 
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they meant. They ſhewed him 
the letter of credit to Don Pedro, 
a paſport in Spaniſh for all 
the countries under the obedi- 
ence of Spain, bills of exchange 
for great ſums, and a thouſand 
piſtoles beſides. He ſaid that he 
knew neither the Spaniſh am- 
baſſador, nor the governour of 
Milan; and therefor if there 


was any thing amongſt his pa- 


pers relating to them, it muſt 
have been put there by ſome- 
body elſe; and as for the bills 
of exchange, and the piſtoles, 

they were all that he was worth 
in the world. They put him on 
the ordinary and-extraordinary 


rack; but he ſaid nothing far- 
ther, unleſs that he was a poor . 


old 
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old man, of worth, quality, 
and honour, and that God 
would revenge him. The rack 
was brought before him for ſe- 
veral days following, and even 
impunity was promiſed him, 
if he would confeſs all that he 
knew; but to no purpoſe. And 
after having been tortured in 
all the forms at ſeveral times, 


he was at laſt ſtrangled in pri- 


ſon, and hung up publicly by 
one foot, as a traytor. The heu- 
tenant of the Count de Naſſau, 
the three petardeers, Bribe, Lau- 
rence Brulard, and the two of- 
ficers of the arſenal, were hung 
in the ſame manner, after hav- 
ing ſuffered the rack with the 
{ſame conſtancy ; but Brainvile, 
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Theodor, and above three hun- 


dred officers, were only ſtran- 
-  gled or drowned privately. 


jaffier in the mean while be. 
ing enraged at the ill ſucceſs of 
his compaſſion, made loud com- 

plaints that the Council of Ten 
did not keep their promiſe with 
him in favour of his compani- 
ons. It had not been violated, 
but after a mature deliberation. 
Nay, ſeveral were for having it 
religiouſly obſerved ; others re- 
monſtrated, that if the conſpi- 


racy had been made known by 


affier only, it might have been 
a queſtion; but two natives of 


Daufiny having alſo revealed it, 
the ſenate were at full liberty 
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to act after the ſame manner as 
if Jaffier had made no diſcove- 
ry. This advice carried it, be- 
ing ſupported by the horror and 
public fright, though many 
things might have been urged 
to the contrary, They endea- 
voured to appeaſe Jafher by all 
ſorts of means: they offered 


him money, and employment; 
he refuſed all, and inflexibly re- 


quired the lives of his compa- 
nions in vain, and at laſt left 
Venice quite inconſolable for 
their execution. The ſenate 
hearing this, ſent him an order 
to quit the ſtates belonging to 
the Republic in three days, at 


the peril of his life, and four 


thouſand ſequins which they 
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forced him to take. The pity 
he felt for his companions re- 
doubled upon him, as often as 
he reflected that he had been the 
cauſe of their death : he under- 
ſtood, as he was travelling, that 
the deſign againſt Breſchia was 
ſtill in a condition to ſucceed: 
the deſire of being revenged on 
the ſenate, made him fling him- 
ſelf into that town, but he was 
hardly got there, when the 
Council of Ten having found 
out that affair by the papers of 
the conſpirators, ſent thither 
ſome troops, who took poſſeſſi- 
on of the principal poſts, and 
put ſeveral Spaniards who had 
been introduced there to the 
ſword. Jafher was taken fight. 
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ing at the head of them, like a 
man who only ſeeks to ſell his 
life dearly; and being brought _ 
back to Venice a few days after, 
he was drowned there, the next 
day after his arival. e 


The death of this unhappy 
wretch having fully reſtored 
tranquillity to this noble city, 
the firſt care of the ſenate was 
to demand another ambaſſador 

at Madrid. Don Lewis Bravo 
was accordingly nominated for 
that employment, with orders 
to ſet out immediately; and the 
Marquis de Bedmar gave him, 
according to cuſtom, an inſtruc- 
tion, which might be reduced* 

_ almoſt to theſe two points. The 


* 
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firſt was, that the new ambaſC. 
ſador ſhould upon all occaſions 
vehemently blame the conduct 


of his predeceſſor, and affect to 
8 follow the quite contrary, even 


in the moſt indifferent things. 
The other point was, that in all 


matters he ſhould have to ne- 


gotiate relating to the rights and 
pre- eminences of the Republic, 

he ſhould make uſe, inſtead of 
all other memoirs, of the Squit- 
tinio della Liberta Veneta, to 
which the Marquis referred 
him in ſeveral places of this in- 


ſtruction, and in terms, which, 


though modeſt, diſcover ſuffici- 
ently the paternal fondneſs he 
| had for that libel. In the mean 
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while was publiſhed, by ſound 
of trumpet, and in writing, 
through all the territories of 
the Republic; a prohibition un- 
der pain of death, to impute 
any part of the conſpiracy to 
the King of Spain, or the Spa- 
niards. Thirty thouſand du- 
cats were given to the two na- 
tives of Daufiny, who came 
from their own country to diſ- 
cover it: Don Pedro, ſeeing all 
things paſt retrieval, made an 
end to diſband his troops, and 
reſtored Vercelli The Duke 
of Oſſuna gave conſiderable pre- 
ſents to the wife and children 
of the captain, when he ſet 
them at liberty; and the Mar- 

| VU 
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quis de Bedmar had an order 
from Spain, to go and ſerve 
as firſt miniſter in Flanders 
and ſome years after he receiy: 
ed a Cardinal's hat from Rome, 
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88 A. | 
DRIA TIC Coaſt, much infeſted by a ſet of pi- 
rates, encouraged and protected by the court of 

Spain, and the Arch-duke Ferdinand, 13, 14. Sce 

Uſcoques. 
ALF1ER, de, of Provence; engaged by Renault, and 

Don Pedro governor of Milan, to betray the town 

of Crema to the Spaniards, 75, 76. Quirrels with 

an Italian Captain at play, and kills him, 160, cc. 

Is obliged to fly, 261. 1 
Axckk, Marſhal De; 107. . | 
ANGLADE, Le, one of the conſpirators, and an ex- 

cellent engineer, 225. Allowed to work in the Ar- 

ſenal of Venice, 126, 127. Killed aboard his veſſel, 
by orders from the Yenctian Senate, and thrown in- 

to the Sea, 223. 5 ** 3 
Axcu-DUK&R, Ferdinand, elected king of Bohemia, 

deſires fuccours from the Duke of Ofluna Viceroy of 

Naples, againſt the Rebels there, 189. Sce Ferdinand. 
AusTR1A, houſe of; an end put to the miſunderſtand- 

ings between the branch of Spain and that of Ger- 

many, on the Spaniards declaring for the Arch-duke 

Ferdinand againſt the Venetians, 39. I 
BARBARY, pirates of, attack a fleet of the Duke of 

Oſſuna's, ' Viceroy of Naples, commanded by Elliot, 

an Engliſhman, 148. Both diſperſed, and ſeparated, 

by a furious ſtorm, 148, 149. * + 1408 F691 
BEDMAR, Don Alphonſo de la Cueva, marquis of, the 

Spaniſh ambaſſador at Venice, x7. His character 

and abilities, 17,20. Projects the deſtruction, of 

Venice, 21, 22, etc. | Signifies his intention, in an 

obſcure. manner, to the Duke of Uſſeda, principal 

Secretary of State, 24. Prys into all the ſecrets and 


on 


£g-— 


Venetian government with great keenneſs, and not 


The whole plan of the conſpiracy then conſulted on, 
and determined, 86, — 93. 


and aprobation, 97. 989. His 


the republic drawn up for the ſatis faction of the Spa- 
niſh Council, 9g, 106. Left by the Council at full 


niſhes the Conſpirators with powder, inſtruments, 
and other materials, 128. Takes care to provide 4 


as ſettled by him, in concert with Renault and Captain 


9 
1 - 
a * 
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reſolutions of the Senate of Venice, 33. Reveals hiz 
deſign to the marquis de Lare, then at Venice for 
Don Pedro governor of Milan, 35. Writes againſt the 


ſuſpected, 42, 43. Which gave occafion to father 
Paul to publiſh his hiſtory of the Council of Trent, 43. 
Negotiates with Monf. Renault to debauch the Dutch 
army 1n the ſervice of the Republic, 48, etc. Com- 
municates his deſign againſt the Republic to the 
Duke of Oſſuna Viceroy of Naples, 61. Projects 
with the Duke of Offuna the ſeizing of Maran, 2 
town and fort of the Venetians in the Gulph, for a 
retreat to the Spaniſh fleet, 7, etc. Reveals his 
whole plan only to Renault and Captain Jacques 
Pierre, whom * introduces together, 80, —86. 


Opens his project to 
the Council of Spain, and deſires their concurrence, 
manifeſto againſt 


—_— to act as he pleaſed, reg, tod. By his ad- 
dreſs he perſuades the Venetians to agree to a ſuſpen- 
fion of arms with the Spaniards, which ſaves the city 
of Gradiſca from falling into the hands of the Vene- 
tians, who were beſieging it, rog. Lays the whole 
blame, in the Senate, of the treaty not being obſerr- 
ed on the duke of Oſſuna, to ſcreen himſelf, 111, etc. 
Takes great pains to keep the Dutch troops from 
leaving the Venetian territories, 120, — 124. Fur 


great many arms, 133. The order of the execution, 


Pierre, 138,—147. The ſcheme defeated, by the 
diſpenſion of the fleet from Naples, in a furious ſtorm, 
that was coming to their aſſiſtance r 50, etc. The execu- 
tion put off till the feaſt of the Aſcenſion, 152. The 
diſficultics and obſtacles that intervened, 152, — 158. 
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Alf ſurmounted by the addreſs of the marquis, 139. 
His plan diſconcerted by the diſcovery of the np on 
Crema, 160. And more fo by the ſeizure of the Ser- 
geant Major, who was to deliver up the town of Ma- 
ran, 162. His whole ſchemes and projects diſcovered, 
by Jafficr's revealing the conſpiracy, with all its cir- 
cumſtances, to the Venetian Council, 205, etc. The 
conſequences of that diſcovery to the marquis, 
211, etc. In great danger of being torn in pieces by 
the populace, 220. Recalled from Venice, 229. Sent, 
as firſt miniſter, to Flanders, 233. Receives a Car- 
dinal's hat from Rome, ibid. har pine Ro pb 
B:RARD, John, a French lieutenant in the town of 
Crema, one of the'three Officers who engaged to be- 
tray that place to the Spaniards, 75, 76. 
RETHUNE, Count of, miniſter of the Duke of Savoy, 
has a conference with Don Pedro governor of Milan 
about the peace concluded at Paris, between the 
Spaniards and Venetians, and other States of Italy, 
117: Proteſts againſt the Governor for infringing 
the treaty by refuſing to diſarm his troops, 112, 113. 
BoLEAU, Charles, 125 | — 
BoLE AU, John, brother of the former, and both of 
them confidents of the chiefs of the conſpirators, 125. 
BxA1NVILE, de, a French gentleman, an one of 
Renault's confidents, 91, 127. Seized by the coun- 
cil of Venice, 211, 21x. Strangled and drowned, 
225, 226. 
Bravo, Don Lewis, ſucceeds the Marquis of Bedmar 
at Venice, 2429. 1 
BR EDB ROD E, Renault de, interred in holy ground 
in Venice, though a Calviniſt, by the intereſt of Fa- 
ther Paul, for which the republic is ſeverely exclaim- 
ed againſt hy the Marquis of Bedmar, 1. 
Bax £8C14, town of, in danger of being delivered up 
to the Spaniards, 89, 266. | | | 
Bx1BE, de, a French gentleman, and one of Renauk's 
intimates, 91, 12. Seized in the French ambaſſa- 
dor's houſe at Venice, 210. Put to the rack, and 
hung up, 225. 
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BRULAND, Laurence, one of the conſpirators, and a 


Comrade of Renault's, 128, 171. Seized, 210. 
Suffers the rack with great conſtancy, 2335. Hung 
up publicly as a traitor, ibid. 
BRULAN PD, Robert, brother of the former, and one of 
the conſpirators, 122, 125, 1797. Makes his eſcape 
after the conſpiracy is diſcovered, 209. 


C. 


COMTIO, Barthelemi, Secretary to the Council of Ten, 
diſcovers and arreſts ſome of the Conſpirators in the 
Arſenal, zog, 206, 209. 

ConTARINI, the Republic of Venice's ambaſſador at 
Rome, 67, Remonſtrates againſt the republic for 
taking Captain Pierre into their ſervice, ibid. 

Cox uciL of Ten, (Venetian) aſſemble, and receive 
uffier's confeſſion and diſcovery, 206. Promiſe him 
is demand, ibid. Send in ſe of the conſpirators, 

a great many of whom they ſeize, 205, — 212. Vio- 
late their promiſe to Jafher,. 226, 227. 

CoURTEZAN, the Venetian One, from Greece; ber 
hiſtory; 129, 130. A friend and favourite of the 

© conſpirators, 131 | 

CREMA, a town belonging to the Venetians, in dan- 
ger of being ſeized by the Spaniards, 39, 75, 90. 

he plot diſcovered, 160, | | 


DONAT oO, Doge of venice, his death, 133. 


Dux and, Sergeant-Major of the Dutch regiment of 
Lieveſtein, 91. Engages with the Spaniſh conſpira- 
tors againſt the Republic, ibid. 


Duren-TRoors, Eight thouſand of them engage in 


the ſervice of the Republic under the command of 
count Naſſau and Lieveſtein, 47. Behave ill before 
the City of Gradiſca, 88. Begin to mutiny, ibid. 


Moſt of the officers and pri vate men corrupted by 


the Spaniards, 9a, 93. See Lieveſtein. 


. 
; E. 

ELLIOT, fails from Naples at the head of a fleet of 
fix thouſand men, to aſſiſt the conſpirators at Ve- 
nice, 147- Attacked by a fleet of Barbary pirates, 
ibid. Both diſperſed by a furious ſtorm, 148. Un- 
able to proceed any farther at that time, 149. Gets 


directions from the Conſpirators how to act after- 
wards, 169, 193, 201. 


F. 


FERDINAND de Gratz, Arch- duke, and afterwards 
Emperor, his character, 14. Supports the Uſcoques, 
a company of pirates, ſo called, on the Adriatic ſea, 
againſt the Venetians, ibid. Always worſted by their 
wiſe conduct, 15. Preſſed by the Emperor Matthias 
to conclude a peace with them, ibid. Supported by 

the Caurt of Spain, 15, 16. Elected King of Bo- 
hemia, 189. Sues for ſuccour againſt the Rebels of 
that c_ to the Duke of Oſſuna Viceroy of 
Naples, ibid. 

FRIOULt, the ſeat of the war, betweek the houſe of 
Auſtria and the Venetians, 24. | 


G. 


GAMBALOTTA, Colonel, ordered by Don Philip 
to advance with ſome troops near the town of Crema, 
to awe the Venetians, 39. 

GrECIAN Courtezan, at Venice; her houſe the haunt 
and rendezvous of the conſpirators, 172, 209. See 
Courtezan. 

GREC1AN Sages, « feying of one of them to a criminal 
on the rack, 11. 

GRAD1SCA, the capital of the eſtates of the Arch- 
Duke Ferdinand in Italy, 38. Beheged y the Ve- 
netians,, ibid. 106. 

Gx1TT1, the Venetian ambaſſador at Madrid, 46. 
Ordered by his maſters to renew the e 
2 the Spaniards and them, ibid. 
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IN D E X. 
H. 


HENR Y IV. of France, a friend of the Venetians, rz. 


during his life-time, the Spaniards, being over-awed, 
durſt not concern themſelves with the affairs of Ve- 


L 


JAFFIER, Antony, one of the Conſpirators, and one 


of Captain Pierre's confidents, 122, 172. Staggers 
at Renault's ſpeech to a ſelect ſet of the Conſpirators, 
183, 184, etc. Yet gives Captain Pierre-all the aſ- 
ſurances of truſt and reſolution, that one man could 
give to another, 196. Wavers again after his de- 
parture from the Captain, 197. His inwazd diſtreſs 


and anxiety, 197, — 200. At length reveals the 


whole to the ſecretary of the Council of Ten, with 
a ſolemn promiſe from the Council to preſerve the 
lives of twenty of his. companions whom he ſhould 
name, 205. The promiſe granted, 206. But after- 
wards violated, 226, 227. On which he leaves Ve- 
nice in the utmoſt fury, and goes to Breſcia, 128. Tal- 
en priſoner, and brought back to Venice, where he 
was drowned the next day after his arrival. 229. 


Ixo jos A, marquis of, the Spaniſh Governor of Milan, 


unites. to the Duke of Savoy, 34. Recalled at the 
deſire of the Marquis of Bedmar, ibid. 


ITALIAN Captain, one of the three officers that en- 


gage to betray the town of Crema to the Spaniards, 
95, 76. Is killed in a duel, and confeſſes all to the 
Venetian Commander, 160, 161. 


B 


LARE, Marquis of, ſent by Don Pedro governor of 


Milan, to Venice, to intimate his arrival at Milan, 
38. Brings the governor intirely into the Marquis's 


- Jfcheme, 3s, 36. Sent to Venice a ſecond time to 


commune with the Marquis, and to aſſure him of 


the governor's aſſiſtance, 36. Obliged by the Mar- 


1 


quis to propoſe very unreaſonable terms of peace 
to the Senate, 375. Which were all rejected, ibid. 
LER MA, duke of, favourite of Philip III. of Spain, 
of an eaſy and peaceable diſpoſition, 16. 

LiIEVESTEIN, Count, brings eight thonſand Hollan- 
ders and Walloons into Italy for the ſervice of the 
Venetians, in concert with Count Naſſau, 47. His 
troops debauched by means of the Marquis of Bed- 
mar, and Renault, 48, 49, 92. Mutiny, 120. Sec 
Dutch Troops. 


M. 

MANTUA, Duke of, in the Spaniſh intereſt, 113, 155, 
1587. 

MARAN, a city belonging to the Venetians, in the 
Gulph, in danger of being betrayed to the Spaniards, 
77. The plot diſcovered, 162. | 

MAaTTH1As, Emperor, makes up the differences be- 
tween the Republic of Venice, and the Arch-Duke 
Ferdinand, 14. | 

MAz zA, Sergeant-major of Maran, engages to 8 17 
that city to the Spaniards, 7, 78. The plot diſ- 
covered, and he put to the torture, 162. 


N. 


NASSAU, Count, brings eight thouſand Hollanders 
into Italy for the aſſiſtance of the Venetians, 74- 
The troops behave ill after his death, 88. 

NoLoT, Laurence, one of the conſpirators, and a 
Comrade of Captain Pierre, 97. Sent by the Marquis 
of Bedmar to the Duke of Oſſuna to haſten his forces 
to Venice, ibid. Where he was kept for ſome time, 
113, 114, 121. At laſt arrives with the Duke's re- 
ſolution, which was agreeable to the Marquis, and 
the reſt of the conſpirators, 122. Sent a ſecond time 
to Naples to forward the Duke's fleet, 135. Which 
he accompliſhes, 147. In the ſearch for the conſpira- 
tors by order of the Senate, is ſo happy as to make 


| his efcape, 20g. 


* 


OSSUNA, Duke of, Viceroy of Naples, 34. His cha- 


Er 
O. 


racter, 54, $$, $6. Engages the famous Captain 


Jacques Pierre in his ſervice, 30. Opens his deſign 


againſt Venice to the Captain, 62. Their political 
and mock quarrel, 62, —65. Makes large depra- 
dations on Venetians, 69, 70, etc. Engages to 
man a fleet for the ſervice of the Conſpirators, 122, etc. 
The fleet attacked by the pirates of Barbary, and 
diſperſed in a ſtorm, 148. Fits out another ſmall 
fleet, which arrives within a few miles of Venice, 168. 
Images made of him by the populace of Venice, to 
which they did all manner of indignities, 321. 


P 


PAUL V. Pope, the differences between him and the 


Venetians terminated by the mediation of France, 11. 


Paul, Father, 44. at gave occaſion to his pub- 


liſhing his hiſtory of the Council of Trent, 45. 


PEzDRo, Don, de Toledo, Marquis of Villa Franca, 


made governor of Milan in room of the Marquis of 
Inojoſa, 35s. An intimate friend of the Marquis of 
Bedmar, ibid, Sends the Marquis of Lare to Venice 
to acquaint the Senate of his arrival at his govern- 
ment, 35. Goes intirely in to the Marquis of Bed- 
mar's views, and promiſes him fifteen thouſand men 
upon occaſion, 36. Makes very unreaſonable propo- 
fals of peace to the Venetians, 37. Which are rejec- 


ted by them with indignation, ibid. ren | 


cabinet, 34. Acts in concert with the roy of 
Naples and the marquis of Bedmar, againſt the Re- 
public of Venice, 134. Delays all in his power to 
execute the treaty of peace, 154, 155. Concerts 
with ſome of the Conſpirators to ſeize Crema and 
Breſcia, two towns belonging to the Venetians, 39, 
78, 89, 166. Diſappointed of all his ſchemes, is ob- 
„ WE 10 POO Hp AY and reſtore Ver- 
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PHiL1P III. of Spain, of an eaſy and peaceable tem- 


per, 16. 
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P1ennE Jacques, Captain, his character and eminence 


as a fea officer, 56, $9. etc. Settles in the Duke of 


Savoy's dominions, 37. Engages in the ſervice of 


the Viceroy of Naples by great encouragement, and 
leaves the Duke of Savoy's territories, 59 Takes 
ſome Turkiſh caravans, from which he gets an inere- 
dible bounty, 60. Having got the command of ſome 
of the Viceroy's veſſels, he plundered all the coaſts of 
the Levant, and took and ſunk a numerous ſquadron 
of Turkiſh gallies, 61. Engaged by the Viceroy a- 
gainſt the Venetians, 62. His political conduct on 
that occaſion to deceive the Venetians, 6z, — 67. 
Gets the command of ſome veſſels from the repub- 
lic, againſt the Uſcoques, on whom he made conſi- 
derable prizes, 67. Correfponds with the Viceroy, 
68. Introduced by the Marquis of Bedmar to the ; 
company of Renault, 80, 8x. The whole plot con- 
certed between theſe three, 86, etc. The manner 
and order of its execution, 139, — 147. The Cap- 
tain's reſolution and firmneſs on the news of the diſ- 

erſion of the fleet from Naples, 150, etc. Obliged 
6 his poſt to go aboard the Venetian fleet ſent out 
to watch that of the Viceroy of Naples, 192. His 
converſe and advice to Jaffier, 196. Upon TJaffier's 
diſcovering the conſpiracy, emiſſaries from the Senate 
were ſent to the fleet, to diſpatch him, which was 
accordingly done, 223. 


PiRATES, of the Mediterranean and Adriatic ſeas, en- 


couraged by the Duke of Offuna to make depredati- 
ons on the Venetians, 69. See Uſcoques. 


Px1UL1, Anthony, choſen Doge of Venice 133. The 


ceremonies attending it, 133, 134. 
N 


RENAULT, Nicholas, a French Gentleman at Venice, 


48. His character and abilities, 49, 50, — 8a, 83. 
A principal confident of the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, . 


so, 80. Is employed by him to debauch the Dutch 


officers and ſoldiers in the ſervice of Venice, $0, 51. 


I ND. Ex 


which he accompliſhes, 74, 88, 89, 94, 95. The 
life and ſoul of the conſpiracy under the marquis of 
Bedmar, 80, 81, etc. His harangue to the conſpira- 
tors, at their laſt conſultation, 153. Suſpects Jatker, 
183, etc. Propoſes to poniard him, but is diſſuaded 
from it by Captain Pierre, 186. Upon diſcovery of 
the plot, he is ſeized in the French ambaſſadors 
houſe, 210. His reſolution and courage at his ex- 
amination, 224, 225. After undergoing. the rack 
and torture is at laſt ſtrangled, 225. 

Rx TROSt, William, one of the conſpirators, 91, 126. 
Makes his eſcape, on diſcovery of the plot, 209, 
REVELLIDo, Robert, an Italian engineer, another 
of the conſpirators, 91, 172. Eſcapes on the diſco- 

very, 209. 

RI; AR Do, John, an Italian Petardeer, and one of the 
conſpirators, 125. 

RoBERT, Vincent, of Marſeilles, a comrade of Cap. 
tain Pierre, and one of the conſpirators, 58, 125, 
1752. Perſuades that officer, at the deſire of the Vice- 
roy of Naples, to leave the dominions of the Duke 
of e and to ſettle in Sicily, 58. Which he ac- 


compliſhes, 59. On diſcovery of the conſpiracy 
makes his eſcape, 209. 
a a 2 


SAN CHO, Don, de Luna, 40. | 
Savor, Charles Emanuel, duke of; favours the Ve- 
netians againſt the Court of Spain, 16. A Prince of 
extraordinary talents, 57. Generous to a degree, 
63. Deceived by Captain Pierre, 64, $65, etc. 
 SyrA1N, ambaſſadors of, generally commanded the 
courts to which they were ſent, 20. 
SPANISH Army, take the town of Vercelli from the 
Venetians, 106. 
Spalx, Court of, bent on the ruin of Venice, 13, etc. 
Breatly embarraſſed by the wiſe councils of that re- 
public, 16. Aſſt the Arch-Duke Ferdinand againft 
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